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I’LL TELL YOU BY-AND-£Y. 


You ask me, Lottie, what he said 
On Wednesday when he came ; 

You know we both together went 
To visit Sophy Frame. 

And as we stroll’d so gently home, 
He whisper’d with a sigh ;— 

But what lie said, sweet cousin mine, 
I’ll tell you by-and-by. 

He chatted on beside mo, 

And said I was divine ; 

The very stars above me 
Could never brighter shine ! 

I said I wish’d to hasten. 

The moon was rising high ; 

He heeded not; but what he said 
I’ll tell you by-and-by. 


The garden gate was open, 

The door was open too, 

I ask’d him in, of course, dear. 

For what else could I do ? 

He begg’d a favour of me, 

A tear was in his eye ;— 

But what it was he ask’d, coz. 

I’ll tell you by-and-by. 

He linger’d at the gate, dear ; 

I saw he could not part; 

Alas ! I know he plainly heard 
The beating of my heart. 

“ Oh, dearest one, but promise me,” 
He whisper’d with a sigh;— 

And then he said—but what he said 
I’ll tell you by-and-by. M. L. M. 


THE ST O R Y- T ELLER. 

WANTED A HOUSEKEEPER. 


The village of Southdale might be considered a model of beauty, order, 
and content. Gently rising hills swept round three sides of it, on portions of 
which fine young plantations and hoary forest trees alike challenged admira¬ 
tion ; a sparkling river ran like a silver thread through the valley at their 
feet, giving life and animation to the scene, and here and there well-built 
pleasant -looking dwelling houses peeped out from wood aud shrubbery, and 
gave promise of society to relieve the monotony of rural life. 

The villagers were chiefly quiet industrious agriculturists, who had been 
brought up m hereditary respect lor the squire and his family, and in venera¬ 
tion for the good vicar, who, for nearly forty years, had superintended, with 
untiring zeal and fidelity, the moral aud religious welfare of his Hock. The 
cleanly and picturesque appearance of their cottages was the pride and boast 
of Mr. Egerton, who was the largest lauded proprietor in the parish, and 
resided almost entirely at the manor house, from whence he dispensed alike 
his bounty and his authority to his dependents, his hospitality to his equals, 
and his affection for his family. The latter consisted of live daughters and 
two sons, who had not been deprived of a mother’s care until they had all 
passed the dependent age of childhood; but his reverend friend, Mr. Harvey, 
had been called on to mourn the loss, in infancy and youth, of six children 
before his loved wife followed them to the grave, and left him one fair girl, 
the youngest pledge of love, to grace his home and soothe his declining age. 
Blithe as a bird, graceful as a fawn, Millicent Harvey was the joy of her 
father’s heart, and the pride of old Susan Wood, the principal domestic of the 
little establishment at the vicarage, who had nursed her and all her brothers 
and sisters, and their dear mother before them. 

Millicent was just turned eighteen years of age when our story begins. 
Her bright happy-looking Hebe face derived its principal charm from its 
expression of intellect and good-humour; and the great attraction of her 
character was its freedom'from selfishness, her cheerful disposition, and her 
desire to oblige and assist others. She was an able and willing assistant to 
her father in his parochial visits, and many an old, sick, or necessitous 
neighbour looked aud longed for her daily call to refresh their spirits, as for 
the meat and drink which nourished their decaying strength. But Millicent 
was not without her faults. Who is ? We shall know before long in what 
they consisted. 

Mr. Egcrton’s daughters, who were older than his two sons, had all 
married within, or above their own rank of life, except Catherine, the 
youngest, who preferring love and mediocrity to riches and iudilference, 
had refused an offer from a wealthy baronet old enough to be her lather, 
and had redeemed a youthful pledge given to an old schoolfellow of her 
brother’s, the son of a banker in the neighbouring town of Netherton, 
becoming his wife when he could offer her merely the bumble home of a 
clerk in his father’s employ, but which was more richly furnished than some 
palaces, by the bright garniture of affection and esteem. Ten years had 
passed since the marriage had taken place, and not once had Lewis Shirley 
or his bonny Kate repented of their mutual vows. He had talents and per¬ 
severance ; both had been exerted and rewarded; and lie was now' the pros¬ 
perous proprietor of the county paper in which ten years before he had 
thought it a great favour to get inserted some of his crude attempts at 
political authorship. Now he was respected alike for his position and merits, 
and had been able for the last two years to give up the most active part of 
the business to a younger brother, although he still retained the superin¬ 
tendence, and now and then amused himself by writing a slashing article, or 
seasoning an otherwise vapid piece of news. 

Catherine was ten years older than Millicent Harvey; before her marriage 
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she had petted her as a pretty lively child, as she grew up she had loved her 
as a sister, and esteemed her as a friend, and Millicent, from having no real 
tender sister to share her heart, “ and answer throb for throb ” soon learned 
to take the generous affectionate Catherine for a substitute, and give her all 
a sister’s love and confidence. 

Christmas was drawing near, and it was to be such a Christmas as we had 
not seen in Southdale for many a year. Mr. Egerton’s w r hole family, sons, 
daughters, and grandchildren, were all coming to the manor house to cele¬ 
brate it, and everybody in the village was to have some share in the joyous 
festivities. 

Sydney Egerton, the eldest son, was in the army ; the second, Jasper, was 
intended for the church. The former had obtained leave of absence for 
three months; the other, as it was vacation time, had no leave to ask, but 
came home with his brother from his quarters in Leicestershire. 

In due time carriages of all sorts, from the handsome Britzka to the 
humble Waterford, deposited their living loads of great and small descendants 
at the spacious manor house, and for a whole month their sayings 
and doings kept the village and its inhabitants, rich, poor, and middling, 
in a perfect whirl of gaiety and excitement. By her father’s permission, 
Millicent Harvey was a frequent participator in these gay doings; and when 
she was not a guest for some portion of the day at Mr. Egerton’s, a tall, 
handsome, military-looking young man was sure to be seen opening the garden 
gate at the vicarage, and entering the pretty little domicile with very much 
the air of one who felt secure of being a welcome visitor at any time. 

Sometimes after staying an hour or so, during which period a rich tenor 
voice was often heard singing duets with Millicent’s sweet treble, he would 
sally forth again, with his fair young hostess either hanging on his arm, or 
tripping gaily by his side, permitting him to curry her little basket of good 
“ kitchen physic,” with which they together entered the homes, and cheered 
the hearts of ailing villagers. Occasionally in these walks they met Mr. 
Egerton, who always stopped to speak good-naturedly to his son Sydney 
and the fair Millicent, and to smile in "her lovely face, now and then in¬ 
dulging in the old-tashioned custom of pinching her rosy cheek, to mark at 
once his love and approbation. 

This state of things could not long pass without remark, and soon every one 
talked of it, both in the private houses around Southdale, and in the only public 
one which existed in the village. Even Mr. Harvey became at last enlightened 
through the communication of the faithful Susan, who watched the quiet 
progress of her darling’s happiness with almost maternal solicitude aud delight. 
“Bless her, it is just what it ought to be. She will make a true Lady 
Bountiful at the manor house! ” was her frequent thankful exclamation as she 
saw the youthful pair stroll forth on their kindly errands. “ Whoever seeks 
and gains my Millicent, it must be for herself alone,” would be the thought 
of the fond proud lather. “I have practised no deceit about her worldly 
prospects; fortune I have none to give her, but she will be a rich treasure to 
any mail; a sad trial it will be to me to part with the sunshine of my home; 
but if he loves her as she deserves, my selfish sorrow shall be merged in 
blessings for her happiness.” And so the good old man waited patiently for 
his consent to be asked for what he felt sure would make his daughter happy. 

The neighbouring families were beginning to reciprocate the hospitality of 
the Manor House ; Colonel and Lady Jane Stewart issued cards for a grand 
ball, and created a great sensation in the village; for it was known that many 
London visitors would be present, whose favour it would be desirable to pro¬ 
pitiate, and whose criticism the country belles dreaded to endure. Amongst 
these metropolitan arrivals was a Captain Crawley, young, handsome, volatile, 
and—heartless, lie was a perfect butterfly, “sipping sweets from every 
flower,” hut never settling long enough upon any one to be caught. Never 
was there exhibited more perfect specimens of the male and female coquette 
than iu this young man and his cousin, Miss Ripton, who had also, like him¬ 
self, rather unwillingly exchanged the gaieties of London for a brief sojourn 
in “ the horrid dull country; ” and, consequently, the excitement of the anti¬ 
cipated ball had given quite a spur to their satiated minds. The evening 
came, passed, was gone; and each had achieved a paltry triumph, and gained 
an unenviable notoriety, for the Captain had almost monopolised “ the rustic 
beauty from the vicarage,” as he called the unsophisticated Millicent, and the 
lady had contrived to wind her toils round Sydney Egerton, so as to detain 
him almost the whole evening by her side. Both she and her unprincipled 
cousin had heard of the young officer’s well-received attentions to “the 
parson’s pretty daughter,” and thought it would vary the monotony of their 
country visit to make a dead-set at the supposed lovers, and divert their 
admiration to themselves. 

“ Let us follow up our advantage, Tom,” cried the lady, the mornin<* after 
Lady Jane Stewart’s ball; “ it will be such fun to stop their billing and 
cooing for a little while ; they will enjoy it all the more after a short respite. 
Besides, who knows but what I may catch the handsome young squire myself, 
and you carry off the pretty Millicent as your bride.” ‘ 

“No, thank you, Bella,” he replied, with a shrug of his shoulders, “ such a 
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hasty union would not suit my book; my wife must possess something more 
tangible than a mere pretty face. The woman who has the honour to become 
Mrs. Crawley must pay for it; and I consider that with my good looks, fine 
figure, and position in society, I am entitled to expect a good price. In the 
meantime, if you have really any serious designs upon Sydney Egerton, I will 
keep his present little favourite out of your way ; ” and so this well-matched 
pair contrived for the next fortnight to render abortive all attempts at their 
previous delightful intercourse between the hitherto happy young lovers. 

The inevitable results followed; each felt vexed and annoyed at the other,' 
for what in fact was not the fault of either. Millicent felt sure that Sydney 
could have come daily, as usual, if he had liked; he was equally convinced 
that Millicent’s frequent visits to the Manor House had been discontinued, 
that she might be at home to receive the attentions of “ that fool of a fellow.” 
At length the mischief-making cousins took their departure for Loudon, but 
like other noxious animals left unpleasant traces of their late presence behind 
them. 

Sydney felt shy at first at endeavouring to renew his former intimacy at 
the Vicarage, and Millicent would sooner have died than give the primary 
proof that she desired it; but in his case true love was soon victorious over 
jealous pique, and as his leave of absence was drawing to a close, he resolved 
to risk the declaration of his attachment before he quitted Southdale for an 
uncertain period, and, if possible, obtain Miliicent’s promise to become his 
wife. 

Millicent knew his step well as he passed through the little hall, and her 
heart beat almost wildly beneath her simple white bodice, but she pretended 
to be so deeply interested in a book she held in her hand as not to hear the 
room door open when he entered. Sydney stood for a moment irresolute, and 
then hastily advancing, began in hurried, earnest accents to pour forth, in the 
same breath, his fervent love, and his reproaches for her late estrangement. 
Nothing could have been more erroneous, or indiscreet! We have said that 
Millicent had her faults; her principal one was pride, not of birth, 
not of station, but pride in her integrity, in her truth; and to be con¬ 
sidered capable of a breach in leither rendered her vastly indignant. What 
then were her feelings to be reproached for a breach of both, when she not 
only knew herself to be innocent, but considered that she was herself the 
aggrieved party, if any offence existed. Well has the poet said— 

Alas—how light a came may move 
Dissension between hearts that love ; 

for never perhaps has true affection passed through the trying ordeal of unjust 
accusation without giving way to anger, and consequent sorrow and regret. 

. We may pardon Millicent her chafed and wounded pride, if we consider calmly 
the circumstances which called it forth. Sydney had never before explicitly 
declared himself. What right then had he to assume authority over her 
actions, or to say she had broken her faith him ? She looked so haughty, and 
answered so coldly to his impassioned words, that he, too, took offence. No 
doubt she had encouraged that puppy Crawley—possibly he was preferred 
before himself. He would make one more effort; if that failed he would say 
farewell to her for ever. 

“ Millicent,” he began in a low stern voice, fixing his eyes upon her varying 
countenance, “ Millicent, I will be calm and composed. Your happiness is 
dearer to me than my own—tell me the truth—are you attached, or engaged 
to Captain Crawley ? You do not answer !—oh, if you ai$ not bound to him, 
either by love or honour, let mo implore you, by the recollection of our long 
acquaintance (even from childhood I have loved you) by all the happy hours 
we have lately passed together, discard this cruel coldness and accept my 
faithful and devoted love.” 

Millicent continued silent, her bosom heaved, her heart prompted the 
acceptance of those valued vows, but the demon pride still held possession, 
and would not yield. Sydney gazed for a moment on her changing colour. 
He could not guess the reason for her apparent coldness. How wide of the 
real cause was the angry solution he next hazarded. 

“ I begin to think, Miss Harvey,” he said, still more sternly, “ that Miss 
Ripton’s appreciation of your character was correct. She said that you had 
no heart. She told me that I should discover you had permitted my atten¬ 
tions because you liked a dangler, but that you had never valued my earnest 
love.” 

Oh, Sydney Egerton, why did you make that speech ? It had added 
jealousy to pride! Miliicent’s slight form quivered with excitement. So 
he had actually talked over her character, and her motives with this vain, 
heartless coquette, this acquaintance of a month! What a gross insult! No 
she would sooner die now than tell him he had misjudged her. Let him 
think of her as meanly and as coldly as be chose. The time might come— 
but her wounded feelings and her trusting heart checked the transient gleam 
of a hopeful future. 

For a few seconds more Sydney struggled between love and resentment; 
but the haughty, almost defiant looks and silence of his companion gave the 
victory to the latter. 

“ I find I have been entirely deceived, Miss Harvey,” he continued in a 
more indignant tone, “self-deceived, if you choose to call it so; but this must 
have an end. We must part—it may be that we shall never meet again”— 
his voice shook and he paused—“ let us at least part friends, Millicent,” and 
he held out his hand, which was tremulous from emotion. 

Millicent laid her hand coldly within his for a minute. “ Farewell, Mr. 
Egerton!—I sincerely wish you happy,” she said, in a low voice, a deep flush 
overspreading her face and neck. 

Sydney grasped her hand convulsively, pressed it for a moment to his lips, 
murmured “God bless you!” and was gone—yes, it was too true, he was 
really gone! . She held her breath to listen, and heard the hall door slam 
violently behind him. 

Ah, if he had but followed the dictates of his lov'^g 1 heart, and turned back 
for one “last appeal,” how much of misery and regret might have been spared 


them both! Where now was Miliicent’s pride ? All dissolved, and swept 
away in the passion of bitter tears with which she had flung herself down on 
the sofa, and hid her face and hushed her sobs amongst the cushions. How 
willingly would she then have confessed her fault, and owned her love to him, 
if he had come back at once ! But now there was no one to listen to these 
tardy revelations but old Susan Ward, who wormed the secret from her 
darling ten minutes after Sydney Egerton’s departure, and mingled scolding 
and soothing in turn. Fain would the good creature have “set matters to 
rights with Master Sydney,” but Millicent was not humbled etiough for that. 
She hoped all day that he would come back, “ even if only to say good-bye to 
papa; ” and in that event she had resolved to own her fault, and ask forgive¬ 
ness ; but it was not to be. Sydney came no more, but the next day set off 
to rejoin his regiment; and none but the fond old Susan knew the loving, 
aching heart he left behind in one poor little repentant bosom. What 
hecatombs of human happiness have been thus sacrificed on the altai’ of 
pride! 

When Millicent arose from her passion of grief at Sydney’s departure, she 
placed her foot upon something soft, and stooping down, picked up a glove, 
which he had dropped in his agitation; it was thrust immediately into her 
bosom, and only taken out when in the solitude of her own room, to be 
bedewed afresh with fruitless tears, and placed in a safe and secret depository 
of hoarded treasures. How strange and wayward is a woman’s heart! 
Milliceiit’s was now “ like a sweet instrument, jangled, and out of tuneand 
never more, she felt convinced, would it give forth the sweet melody of happy 
love. But she had her father still, and for him she now lived alone. 

Mr. Harvey had been somewhat surprised and hurt that all the attentions 
he had noticed and allowed from the young officer should end in nothing; 
but he was both too fond and too proud of his sweet daughter to wish to force 
her upon any man, and as Millicent still carolled her songs to please him of an 
evening (almost choking herself in the effort), and worked with even double 
energy at tfie schools, and amongst the poor, he hoped, and at last believed, 
that the pale cheeks and heavy eyes he sometimes noticed, were traceable to less 
enduring causes than “ a mind diseased.” Had Millicent possessed a mother, 
she would not have been thus deceived. But she was not to escape altogether 
from question and remark upon late events. Old Mr. Egerton looked very 
severely at her once or twice, when be met her accidentally in his walks, or 
paid his usual weekly visit at the Vicarage; but her sweet temper, and down¬ 
cast looks soon appeased his anger, and he loved her as well as ever ; but he 
could not refrain from an occasional murmur at “ her worse than folly at 
refusing his dear boy!” 

There was, however, one other member of the Egerton family who was not 
content with thinking Millicent wrong, but came over from Netherton ex¬ 
pressly to tell her so, and that was Mrs. Lewis Shirley. Being the youngest 
daughter she was nearest in age to her brother Sydney, and had always been 
his favourite, his confidante, and adviser. To her he had gone immediately 
after quitting the Vicarage, after his unsatisfactory interview with Mil¬ 
licent, and recapitulated all his grievances, and Catherine had soothed his 
wounded feelings, promised to ascertain how far they were correct, and 
counselled hope and patience. She therefore drove over to the Vicarage in 
her pony chaise, about a week after her brother’s departure, hoping to take 
Millicent by surprise, and gain her confidence as she had so often done before. 
Alas! an evil influence had been at work which marred her kind sisterly 
mission. The carriage of Lady Jane Stewart drove from the gate of the 
vicarage, as Mrs. Lewis Shirley turned her pony’s head down the church 
lane; the ladies exchanged salutations in passing, and on entering the pretty 
drawing-room of the vicarage Catherine found her friend Millicent with a 
raised colour and haughty air, for which the new comer in vain sought a 
cause. The real fact was that Lady Jane had been amusing (?) Millicent 
with reading part of a letter she had just received from Miss Ripton, wherein 
she “desired to be kindly remembered to Miss Harvey,” and proceeded to 
give a most lively description of a ride she had just returned'from taking with 
Mr. Sydney Egerton, “ who had been more than commonly agreeable part of 
the time, and yet sometimes so distrait that he had nearly upset them both 
into a' ditch.” 

There was sufficient in the manner this simple incident was detailed to 
annoy and distress Miliicent’s sensitive feelings; indeed by the time Lady 
Jane had finished reading the letter, and made her own remarks and surmises 
upon it, her whole soul was in tumult, and when her unwelcome visitor 
departed, she was in anything but a pleasant frame of mind wherewith to 
encounter the questions and subsequent reproaches of her dear friend Catherine. 
In vain she tried to extort from her a confession of either love or regret; 
and after spending half-an-hour more uncomfortably together than ever they 
had done in their whole lives before, Mrs. Lewis Shirley departed vexed and 
angry, and wrote word to her brother by that night’s post the unsatisfactory 
result of her visit, ending with the emphatic declaration that “she did not 
think Milicent, had ever cared for him.” And as a proof how very correct she 
was in her opinion, Mellicent fretted herself ill, and kept her bed for a week 
afterwards, her cause of indisposition unknown to every one but her fretful 
old nurse Susan. 

His sister’s communication crushed out the last spark of hope in Sydney 
Egerton’s breast, and his regiment being shortly afterwards ordered to India, 
there seemed an eternal break in his intimacy and friendship with the 
Harveys. 

* * * * * * 

Time and death have been busy in our little village during the last 
seven years. No longer does the good old squire dispense hospitality from 
the manor house, or gather his children and his children’s children round the 
cheerful Christmas hearth. He is “gathered to his fathers;” his eldest son 
has not returned to assume the honours and the duties of his successor. 
Jasper is located at a distant curacy; the manor house stands cheerless with 
its shutters closed, save in the offices, where two or three servants still reside. 

At the vicarage, too, there are changes; Susan has become both deaf and 
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ame ; the vicar’s form is bent, his head silvered with the locks of age; and 
Millicent’s bright colour has faded from her cheeks ; but she has gained in 
expression -what she has lost in complexion, and looks and moves like some 
angelic being whose life is devoted to the good of others, for all thoughts 
of selfish o-ratification have long since vanished. Many admirers has she 
had within°these last seven years, but to none has she given any encourage¬ 
ment or consent. Her heart is still a virgin shrine in which the memory of 
her first and only love lies embalmed in holy, silent, unsuspected, and undying 
fidelity; but so well has she guarded her secret that not one of her rejected 
suitors has <guessed her reason for her refusal. She has partaken of but few 
pleasures «ncl escaped with but few trials during these past seven years. Her 
existence has llowed on calmly as the bright river which laves her garden’s 
edge, and like that has nourished and refreshed all who have been in her 
vicinity. But now a trial is at hand, which all must meet sooner or later. 
The last filial tie is about to break. Her good, pious, almost idolised father 
lies on his bed of death, and although his prayers and admonitions have long 
(prepared his daughter for this inevitable change, Nature will have her way, 
her grief must have its vent. And now it is over. The last fond kiss, the 
whispered blessing, the last earthly farewell, and that good man has “entered 
into his rest.” 

We draw a veil over filial grief; it is too sacred and too procious to be 
dightly touched. 

Three months after this sad scene we look in again at the vicarage, a«d 
find Millicent, with heavy heart and tearful eyes, preparing to leave the only 
home she ever knew. Her friend, Catherine Shirley, has long since forgiven 
her, and been taken into consultation upon her future plans; little has the poor 
orphan to depend upon for a subsistence, only a trifling annuity secured from 
her father’s life assurance; but Lewis Shirley, kind, clever, and energetic, 
seconds all his wife’s offers and suggestions, and promises to arrange affairs 
satisfactorily. Millicent and Susan are to be the Shirleys’ guests for a time, 
until the former’s plans are fixed. The new vicar has promised to take the 
furniture at a valuation, and has already extended her term of residence 
beyond the usual limits. One week more remains before she has agreed to 
give up possession of the house, and she must make the most of her time. 
§© many little trifles, endeared by memories of the past, have to be packed 
up or given away as tokens of remembrance amongst her poor neighbours and 
her school girls; it is a heavy task, delayed from day to day. To-morrow 
will be Sunday; the last Sunday she shall spend in Southdale, and two days 
afterwards she must leave the dear village, most probably for ever ! A loud 
ling at the door-bell interrupted her painful reverie; a tap at her own room- 
door announces a visitor, and Millicent’s still tearful eyes rest on the coun¬ 
tenance of Mrs. Lewis Shirley, which looks radiant with smiles and pleasure, 
the inappropriate display of which is most irritating to Millicent’s desponding 
mood. 

“ But what does it all mean, Kate ? ” she asked, in a half vexed tone, as her 
visitor clasped her round the neck, and kissed her most impressively. 

“Mean, my dear girl,” said Mrs. Shirley, repeating- the embrace. “It 
means that my brother Sydney is come home, and that I hope you will both 
now be reasonable, lay aside all pride and subterfuge, and make each other 

Millicent turned deadly pale, and dropped into a chair. How long it was 
since she had heard that name! Aud now to have it uttered so carelessly and 
flippantly in connection with her own was cruel, was unfeeling! 

“ Oh ! Catherine ! ” in a tone of deeply wounded feeling, was all she could 
reply; but it partly satisfied her friend, who had purposely taken her by* 
surprise to find out, if possible, what were her secret feelings. She would 
he <piite satisfied before she left, that she was now resolved on; so now for a 
straightforward question. 

“ Come, Millicent,” she said, taking her by the hand, and looking her full 
in the face, “ tell me the truth—did you ever love my brother Sydney ? ” 

“Love him ! ” exclaimed the poor girl, thrown for once off her guard, “ oh, 
Catherine, too well, too well! ” 

Her head and eyes were raised for a moment as if in mute appeal to 
Heaven, and then buried in her hands, whilst a burning blush overspread her 
brow, and before pale cheeks. 

“ Bless you, my darling, for that confession,” said the delighted sister, 
“ then you will see him when he comes home, and be good, will you ? ” 

“No, Catherine,” said Millicent, raising her head proudly, “mysecret goes 
with me to the grave. I cannot, I will not see your brother. His sentiments 
towards me may be changed; but even if they are not, my poverty places a 
greater barrier between us now than my pride and petulance did so many 
years ago. Never shall he have cause to think so meanly of me as he would 
have, were I in any way to encourage a renewal of our former intercourse. I 
will at least preserve his respect, and my own. My plans are formed, my 
decision fixed. That I have suffered, I will not deny to you. I may suffer 
still; but by our long sisterly affection, Kate, I implore you, let it be by the 
sacrifice of my feelings, not or my principles.” 

“ And you really still hold then to your resolution of taking a situation?” 
asked her friend, after a moment’s pause. 

“ Yes—I must—I do,” said Millicent. “Your good husband may perhaps 
hear of one which will suit me.” 

Catherine looked vexed and annoyed for a few minutes, and remained 
silent; then a merry twinkle came into her laughing eyes, and starting up, 
she replied—“ Well, I suppose a wilful woman must nave her way as well as 
a wilful man; so good bye, Milly dear. I shall -drive over for you on 
Tuesday. I have fifty things to do, and must now be off; ” and the sprightly 
lady tripped away. 

One of her “ fifty things” appeared to be the holding of a long conversa¬ 
tion with Susan at the bottom of the garden, from whence the old woman 
soon after came in, with her apron full of vegetables, and her wrinkled face 
wearing a more cheerful expression than it had done for months. 

Millicent was early in church next day—the last Sunday she should ever 


occupy her “own accustomed place ” in the vicar’s pew. Her deep crape veil 
concealed her pallid looks, and frequent falling tears. Once that she raised 
her head, and looked almost unconsciously towards the .manor seat opposite, 
she nearly fainted, for in the tall, handsome man who stood in the place of 
the old squire she at once recognised Sydney Egerton ! Not once again did 
she dare trust herself to glance that way; but escaping through the side door 
of the*church the moment service was over, had run through the garden ot 
the vicarage, and ensconced herself in her own bedroom before the congre¬ 
gation had half quitted the sacred edifice. 

That same evening a tall, military-looking man walked into Mrs. Lewis 
Shirley’s drawing-room, and held a lengthened conversation with that lady 
and her husband; and the next morning a servant from the manor house 
brought down a note directed to “Mrs. Susan Wood,” the perusal of which 
made that staid old lady most foolishly absurd for the remainder of the day. 

Tuesday morning came, still Millicent’s preparations were not completed; 
so she rose early, and was in the little sitting-room when the old postman 
hobbled to the door and she took from his hands a letter from Mrs. Lewis 
Shirley, it ran thus:— 

“ Dearest Millicent. —I shall not he able to fetch you before Wednesday. 
Mind you are quite ready then. A curious thing has occurred. Lewis 
received the enclosed with a request that it might be inserted in his paper of 
next Saturday, instead of which he sends it to you, and has written to the 
gentleman, of whom he knows sufficient to be satisfied with his respectability, 
to call on you to-day. He thinks you may perhaps make some arrangement 
with him. In haste, ever your affectionate Kate. 

Millicent opened the enclosed paper alluded to—it contained the following 
somewhat strange advertisement:— 

“ Wanted a Housekeeper. —A middle-aged gentleman of steady domestic 
habits is desirous of meeting with a well-bred, well-educated lady to super¬ 
intend his establishment for a short time, until his marriage takes place, 
which is in contemplation; even after which event the lady would be treated 
with consideration and respect.” 

The address was torn off, and whilst Millicent sat silently pondering over 
this communication, old Susan tapped at the door and made the somewhat 
unusual request that her young mistress would allow her to go up the village 
for half-au-hour. 

“ I have two or three little things to do, dear, before we go away to¬ 
morrow,” said the old lady. 

Millicent was too pre-occupied to inquire how her old servant knew of the 
intended delay in their departure; but she accorded rather an unwilling 
assent to her request, and when the faithful creature had set off, she dosed 
the hall door, and returned to her own room to go on with her packing. On 
taking out one little box, unopened for many a long year, her colour came 
and went as in the days of her girlhood ; it contained the glove dropped by 
Sydney Egerton on the eventful day he declared his love to her, and was 
refused. She took it out, looked at it long and earnestly, whilst a tear again 
fell upon it; then, with a hasty movement, she was about to throw it into the 
fireplace, when the door-bell rung violently. 

Millicent started, and hastily thrusting the glove within her dress, in the 
same sanctuary in which it had once before rested, hurried down stairs to perform 
the office of her absent domestic. A gentleman was at the door, apparently 
a tall figure, but with so great a stoop in his shoulders as to detract nearly 
two inches from his real height. He wore a close-fitting brown hob-wig, a 
pair of old-fashioned silver mounted spectacles, and a thick black comforter 
drawn over his chin. There was no mistaking the “ middle-aged gentleman” 
who wished for a “well educated” companion. 

Millicent felt half frightened, though she knew not at what; but leading the 
way into the sitting-room, she invited the stranger, with her usual courtesy, 
to be seated, and then awaited his communication. He seemed embarrassed, 
and at a loss how to begin his business, staring- at her so earnestly through 
his glasses that she felt quite annoyed. At length, after clearing his throat 
several times, he began in a very husky voice to state what she had already 
divined; and then very rapidly expressed his conviction that he had now 
found the very lady who would suit his views. If she would name her terms 
and say how soon she could come to him, their mutual friends, the Shirleys, 
would make all arrangements which would be agreeable to her. 

He moved his seat as he spoke, and took one next to Millicent. He had 
spoken so quickly and in such a strange husky tone that she scarcely under¬ 
wood him, and when she raised her eyes to his face that she might address 
him, he was again looking at her so fixedly that she was fain to pause for a 
few seconds and look down again to recover her composure and courage. 

At length Millicent said in a low timid voice, “ Your proposal takes me 
somewhat by surprise, sir, and is not yet sufficiently explicit for me to reply 
to. I have not yet heard your name, neither do I know where you reside, 
nor what is the precise nature of the duties of the situation you wish me to 
undertake.” 

Before she had well concluded these short inquiries she felt the arm of the 
stranger encircling her waist; and, before she could express her surprise and 
indignation, a voice she knew full well, rich, deep, and clear, so utterly unlike 
the harsh guttural sounds she just now heard, answered her queries thus: 
“My name, dearest, beloved Millicent, is Sydney Egerton; my residence I 
hope to make at the old manor house of Southdale, aud the responsible duties 
I wish you to fulfil are those of my loving, faithful wife. Do not, I implore, I 
entreat, nay, I almost command yon, again refuse my vows.” 

As these impassioned words fell on her ear, Millicent looked quickly up, and 
the disfiguring bob-wig lay on the floor, the muffling handkerchief was dis¬ 
carded, the silver-mounted spectacles were gone, and the dark blue eyes of her 
devoted lover gazed into hers with unobscured affection. 

And what said Millicent to his proposal? Did she a second time let pride 
conquer love ? It did not seem very like it, when a full hour afterwards that 
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sly old Susan came back and rang at the hall bell, and neither Millicent nor 
her lover fancied 6he had been absent a quarter of that time. A merry laugh 
soon after rang through the little hall, and Lewis Shirley and his happy 
looking wife came almost dancing into the room. Millicent’s resolution 
not to^see Sydney had suggested the idea of introducing him in disguise to 
her presence, and now both Catherine and her husband took credit to them¬ 
selves for their clever device. Millicent lelt too happy to be angry with them 
tor the trick they had played her, but she acquitted Susan of any participation 
therein. 

“ You did not know it was Captain Egerton, did you, Susan ? Are you 
not surprised ? ” she asked. 

“ Lord love you, my darling, I knowed all about it from the first,” said 
Susan; “ why, them there’s my spectacles as he has got in his pocket, 
now! ” 

Was there ever such treachery ? But Millicent forgave it. 

Presently Millicent stooped to pick up the brown wig of the ‘‘respectable 
middle-aged gentleman,” and the hidden glove dropped from her bosom. 
Sydney picked it up. 

“ Hallo! fair lady,” he said iu a lively tone, “ is that a challenge ? Why, 
what is this ?—my own glove, I will swear. Have you ever put it on ? ” he 
added hastily. 

“Never !” she replied. “ Why do you ask ? You dropped it when you 
last went away—and—and—” (blushing and hesitating)—“I have kept it 
ever since.” 

“Look here, dearest,” he said, drawing a ring from within the little finger 
of the treasured glove. “ I put this on my hand that memorable day, hoping 
to have placed it on your finger as a pledge of our betrothal. Let me do so 
now, in presence of our loving relatives.” And she permitted him, with a 
look of grateful pleasure, and even submitted to have the little hand, thus 
decorated, kissed most fervently. 

Millicent went home the next day with Catheriue, according to promise, 
and a month afterwards the fond, faithful Susan, helped to array her darling 
nursling in her bridal dress, and to witness her union with her faithful 
lover, Sydney Egerton. 

As the really happy pair were about to set off on a short wedding tour, 
Catherine Shirley again took praise to herself and husband for the success of 
their little stratagem, and archly exclaimed, “It is another realisation of an 
old proverb; for we have proved that ‘ two heads are better than one.’ ” 

“ True, dear Catherine,” said her brother, as he again kissed her cheek in 
farewell, and hurried his beloved bride towards the carriage, “ to you and 
Lewis I shall ever own myself indebted for this happy day; as but for your 
clever advice and assistance I should never have gained my Millicent’s 
blessed response to my acknowledgment of— Wanted a Housekeeper ! ” 

_ H. e. f. 


LILY LEE. 


’Tis Autumn, and the wither’d leaves 
Lie scatter’d all around; 

I’m gazing vacautly upon 
A little grassy mound. 

It is the grave of her I loved, 

And never more shall see; 

For now she is so still in death, 

My dear lost Lily Lee. 

’Tis many long years since I left 
My home to roam afar ; 

But still through all my wanderings, 
She’s been my guiding star ! 


I’ve often sat beneath the shade 
Of the wild banana tree. 

And thought upon my absent love, 
My darling Lily Lee ! 

An angel seems to beckon me 
To yon bright land above, 

Where I shall join in constant bliss 
My first and only love. 

I’m weeping by thy grave, loved one 1 
I’m weeping here for thee. 

Oh ! how I long to sleep in death 
Beside my Lily Lee! Sea-shell. 


THE HEIR S_0 F STANMOEE. 

Chapter V. 

Tom Gilson reached home late the evening following his visit to old 
Whatmore’s, and was greeted the instant he entered the avenue leading to his 
comfortable and substantial dwelling, with a perfect shout of noisy welcome, 
from a group of merry children, whose joyous voices were blended with the 
equally rejoicing barking of three or four dogs. 

“Father! father!” and “Bow wow wow” alternated as the only distin¬ 
guishable sounds, and as the jovial farmer threw himself from his saddle, he 
was so surrounded anc^ dragged on by little hands and eager paws, that he 
was obliged to free himself from the latter by a slight touch of his riding 
whip, and from the former by a good matured exertion of strength, mingled 
in both cases with kind words and such a bright, loving smile, that neither 
dogs nor children could take it in ill part, and were perfectly justified, on 
physiognomical grounds, in reiterating their glad welcome. 9 

“ Down, Saph—down, sir! ” he cried at last, in his merry ringing tones. 
“ Stand out of my road, you youngsters! Don’t you see your mother at the 
window. She will be angry, if you keep me much longer out here. Who 
wants to ride Moses round to the stable ? ” 

“ I! I! ” shouted the little boys. “ It’s my turn—and mine.” 

The father laughed, lifted the youngest, a child of four years, into the saddle, 
and desiring the groom, who had been holding the horse a few seconds, to 
take care of him, seized a hand of the two next youngest, and hurried into 
the house. 

This scene had passed in the trim carriage drive which surrounded a 
circular lawn or plot of grass in front of a square, solid, and very unpic- 
turesque dwelling, at the window of which stood Mrs. Gilson gazing, with 
not quite so radiant a countenance as her husband’s, on the merry welcome 
he had received. 

People certainly do marry strange contrasts to themselves. No two 
persons could be more opposea than Tom Gilson and his wife. His face was 


a perfect mirror of good-nature and happiness; it rejoiced one as a ray of 
sunshine does in dull November; whilst hers, to carry out the comparison, 
gave the gazer upon it very much the feeling of a damp, thick fog; never¬ 
theless she was really kind-hearted, and that perhaps had been the bond of 
sympathy which had attracted her husband. 

Mrs. Gilson advanced to meet her husband, and offered her cheek to his salute 
with the air of a meek and patient martyr, submitting to an inevitable fate, 
instead of with the joyous kiss the kind creature had a right to expect. Tom 
felt chilled and checked, he scarcely knew why, but, like Tony Lumpkin, he 
was accustomed “ to be snubbed when he was in good spirits,” and therefore 
took no notice of the clouded brow and cold welcome, but hurried forward 
into the sitting-room, and in the most cheery of tones, exclaimed, “Well, 
hore I am, Ann, come again to you like a bad shilling, and as hungry as a 
hound. You have dined, of course ? ” 

“Yes,” was the reply, in a tone of marked meekness, “ the children and I 
dined at one o’clook; but dinner will be ready for you in a few minutes. 
There is a veal pie in the oven ; I made it myself,” very plaintively, “ though 
I really was so tired with minding the children that I could scarcely stand.” 

“ Surely, there was no occasion for you to have given yourself the trouble,” 
said her husband; “ why should not the cook do her own duty ? ” 

“ The cook,” she responded, “ as if in such a large family she can do 
everything! No, if I had not done it nobody would; but, of course, I do 
not want you to thank me for it.” 

“I am sure I am much obliged to you, my dear,” said her husband, good- 
temperedly, though the certainty of an ill-made and scarcely eatable dinner 
was before him, for Mrs. Gilson could not cook ; “ you are very kind. How 
have you all been since I left you—very well ? and the little ones very 
good ? ” 

“Oh yes, very well,” she replied; “for, of course, my cold and headache 
need not be spoken of. I can bear anything patiently, thank Heaven, and 
the little ones have not been naughty, though they are a great fatigue to me.” 

Tom expressed his distress at hearing his wife had been indisposed, but she 
only answered by a profound, patient sigh, and with an air of great meekness 
rang the bell for dinner. Depressed he scarcely knew why, Tom threw 
himself on the sofa, and the children under the same influence stood quietly 
round him, their mirth effectually hushed. 

During dinner Mrs. Gilson preserved a gentle silence, broken only by 
occasional questions as to what her husband would eat, which were uttered in 
the most plaintive of tones, and had the effect of rendering the meal 
thoroughly uncomfortable. Curiosity at last, however, mastered her ill- 
humour, and as the parlour-maid withdrew after placing the wine on the table, 
she inquired, “ What Mr.^Whatmore had decided, about selling Stanmore ? ” 

“ He is resolved to do so for his own part,” said Gilson, greatly relieved 
at the inexpressive nature of the tone, “ and he has talked me into the same 
opinion; so I suppose it will be sold to the lady who desires to buy it. By 
the bye, what a wretched miser he is. His house is actually falling to pieces 
about his ears, and he had nothing to offer me to drink but water.” 

“ And he is immensely rich, is he not ? How can people make themselves 
miserable on purpose! ” exclaimed Mrs. Gilson, quite unconscious that she, 
in another way, as earnestly practised the same inconsistency. “ Has he any 
servants, or does he live quite alone ? ” 

“ I saw a half-starved old woman in the passage as I passed, who is, I 
suppose, his servant of all work ; and he has—this is strangest of all—a 
young boy, two I think, living with him, whom he says he has adopted and 
supports on charity, an assertion very difficult to believe, considering his 
habits and character.” 

j “ Very strange,” said Mrs. Gilson. “ What sort of looking child is it ?” 

[ “A nice-faced little fellow,” was the reply, “but miserably clad, and 

looking half-starved.” 

j He then related the scene in the miser’s study, and the conversation he 
| had had with Charley. 

Mrs. Gilson heard the relation with mingled pity and indignation, and 
expressed both with an earnestness and liveliness that formed quite a 
pleasant contrast to her ordinary tone, so much so, that Gilson’s countenance 
brightened. 

“You are quite right, Ann! ” said he. “He is a detestable old fellow, 
and I wish heartily something could be done for the boy.” 

The children had gathered round to listen to a story which excited their 
young sympathy, and the eldest exclaimed, “Don’t let little Charley stay 
there and be starved, papa ; bring him home when you go next time.” " 

“ Harry is quite right,” said the mother, who was deeply touched by the 
idea of a starving deserted child. “ You ought not to have left the poor little 
creature, Tom.” 

“My dear,” said he, “I would not, but really I did not know what you 
would say to my interfering ; and, as to bringing him home—you are always 
complaining of the fatigue of our present large family, so I feared-” 

Mrs. Gilson interrupted him in her most injured" tone with “I complain, 
Mr. Gilson! I complain—I—who, I must say, never utter a murmur. It is 
too cruel! ” and she buried her face in her handkerchief and sobbed. 

“ My dear Ann,” said he, “ I did not mean to blame you. It is very 
natural you should be tired sometimes and complain of the trouble these 
young rogues give you. Pray, don’t distress yourself thus.” 

He endeavoured to soothe the wounded feelings of his wife with his best 
skill; but, for the remainder of the evening, Mrs. Gilson assumed the air ot 
a patient victim, and became so sad and plaintive that Gilson was completely 
silenced. The forlorn state of the poor child, however, really preyed upon 
her mind, and amidst all her implied and spoken reproaches, the injustice 
which had been done her heart by her husband in not bringing Charley back 
with him predominated. He was perfectly aware that had he done so she 
would have considered it a grievous injury, and that he would have had to 
endure her present tone for an indefinite length of time; but he took care not 
to express this conviction, and only endeavoured to pacify her by representing 
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the probability that old Whatmore would not consent to part with the boy, ! and a habit of watching the miser and prying into his proceedings, which 
whom he probably found useful, or he would not have kept him thus long, j became very unpleasant,°and might, he thought, prove dangerous in the end 
But Mrs. Gilson was only to be appeased by a promise that Tom would return j to some of his most cherished secrets. Therefore he shook his relative 
the next day to the miser’s, and not leave without obtaining the deliverance ' cordially by the hand at parting, and even desired him to give his best 
of Charley from the “ durance vile” in which he existed. i regards—Tom mentally doubted° if he had ever given anything else—to 

This promise given, she became more amiable, and subsided into a mild Mrs. Gilson, 
reverie of admiration at her own astonishing excellence, during which Tom The next morning brought a light cart and a ruddy-faced countryman for 
and his young sons indulged in a merry romp, only broken in on occasionally Guy. Old Whatmore received the child’s timid good-bye very graciously, 

by a very deep sigh from the mistress of the house. bad him be a good boy, and “take care of his pence, and by and bye his 

“Of course you don’t mean to adopt this boy, Ann?” said Gilson, as he pounds would take care of themselves, not to be wasteful at meals, and to 
stood next morning at the hall door, ready to mount. | mind what his master said to him ; ” and then after for an instant grasping 

“ Oh, no,” she replied, “ but you can give him plenty of employment on the little fellow’s hand in his bird-like claw, turned away to his usual occupa- 

the farm, you know; and, at least, he will be well fed and warmly clad.” tion of poring over old parchments, and suffered Charley to conduct his 

Tom nodded assent, sprang on Moses, who was getting very impatient, and brother to the gate, where the cart awaited him. 
rode briskly off on his charitable errand. But he found old Whatmore It was a glorious summer morning. Even the decaying house and weed- 

strangely unwilling to part with his protege. tangled garden looked less comfortless than usual; and the carter was sitting 

“The boy,” said the miser, “ was of use to him, and he did not mind the whistling very merrily on the gate; but Charley had never felt so sad before, 
expense of keeping him. But there was his brother, for whom he felt less and almost wondered that the sun could shine brightly wlieu he and Guy 
liking; Mr. Gibson was welcome to him.” were so very miserable. Poor little fellows! They stood beside the cart 

Tom hesitated; he had taken a strange fancy to Charley’s pale, gentle sobbing so bitterly, that even the rude countryman was touched, and did not 
face; and perhaps the opposition offered to his wishes increased his desire hurry them, though he thought they never would let go each other’s neck, 
to carry his poor little acquaintance back with him. His inclination for Guy at last moved. 

the elder brother increased when Whatmore summoned the two boys, and “ Good bye, Charley,” he said, “good bye, my dear, dear Charley ! I will 
they stood side by side before him. Guy was certainly the prettier child, but ask the kind gentleman to let you come and see me soon. And listen—I 
there was something less pleasing to the merry farmer about his expression ; have not taken the old book away, (though I might, for Mr. Whatmore does 
something that reminded him disagreeably of Mrs. Gilson in her resigned not care for it,) because I thought you would be glad to read it; and when I 
moods. get wages of ray own I will buy you a sheet of paper and a pencil. Good 

“ Guy,” said Mr. Whatmore, addressing the boy with unusual graciousness, bye, dear Charley.” 

“ this gentleman is good enough to wish to hire you to work at his farm ; Charley replied by a fresh burst of tears and a long embrace; and then the 
will you be a good, industrious boy if he takes you ? ” carter lifted Guy into the cart, and mounting before him, and wishing Charley 

“ If you please,” said the child, timidly, “ I had rather stay with you. a kind “ Good day,” cracked his whip, and moved slowly on. The poor boy 

Would not you, Charley?” stood by the gate till the turning of the lane hid his still weeping brother 

“ I should like to Work at the farm,” replied his brother, “ if you go, Guy. from his view; and then waving a last adieu, turned sadly away, his little 

But, sir,” he °dded to Gilson, “ we must stay or go together, if you please,— frame shaken with bitter sobs, and returned to the house, 
we are t\v thers.” How empty that desolate abode looked without Guy!—the silence how 

lie put his arm protectingly and lovingly round Guy’s neck. The action profound !—and how long and wearily dragged on the hours of that most 
and the tone of the last words touched the good-natured farmer. wretched day ! The boy was heartbroken ; he collected all the little mementos 

“Well, I don’t know how I can employ both,” he said, “but we will see. of Guy that he could find; his self-made playthings; the stick with the old 
Can you spare them, Whatmore ?” string hanging to it, which had been his whip; the smooth round stones he 

“ Have I not said,” replied the miser, angrily, “ thi .1 cannot part with had gathered as a substitute for marbles; finally he found the old volume ot 

Charley? I need somebody to run my errands, and otherwise wait on me; I the Arabian Nights ; but he could not bear to read it. He only laid it on one 

am getting old, and can’t live quite alone. Take Guy, he is old enough to side with his other relics, and then sat watching the sun’s ra;p falling on the 
work for his bread now.” old spot where Guy used to sit reading and wept bitterly. j\o pang of ^ after 

The children, however, clung closer to each other. life ever equalled that desolate and unsoothed sorrow of his childhood. Surely 

“Oh, please let us stay together; don’t send Guy away,” cried the elder it was one of the heaviest of old Whatmore’s offences that he left that poor 
brother, imploringly. lonely child to his woe, and inwardly rejoiced at the want of appetite which 

“ Nonsense,” replied Whatmore. “ I can’t afford to keep you both. Beg- made him reject even the scanty meal provided for him, chuckling at the 
gars must not be choosers. If my good friend, Mr. Gilson, will take Guy, unusual saving. 

be must be thankful to go.” Guy’s tears were soon dried ; he had the novelty of a drive to dispel his 

Charley, on hearing this decision, burst into a passion of tears. Gilson first emotions, besides the company of a kind, merry lad, who cheered him 
was also affected, and almost regretted that he had made a proposal which with accounts of the good-nature and kindness of his future master, 
would cause such pain ; but he endeavoured to soothe Charley to the best of “ He’s very koind, Maister Gilson, so he is,” he said; “it be a pleasure to 
his power. work for ’un ; and the children, they be nice little souls too. Missis aint 

“ You know you cannot always be with Guy; you must part at some time quite so jolly as he be; and my sister, who lives housemaid with ’um, 
or the other, my good boy,” he said. “It is the fate of the nearest and says she’s as cross as two sticks; but she gives away to poor folks, and says to 
dearest relations to be separated ; and Guy will be well fed. Ho will have be sure when she’s crossest, that she is but a doing her duty. Sally says she 
meat and pudding, and beer every day, and not more work than will be good wishes it warn’t her duty, but if so beest, why she maun do it ye know, 
for him. He will be warmly clad, too, and Mrs. Gilson will see that he Any way you’ll be better off than with old Hunks there.” 
is taken care of. Besides, you shall come over and see him whenever Mr. Guy had little doubt of it, and he asked, “But what work shall I have to do?” 

Whatmore will let you. What say you, Charley ? Will you part with your “Can’t say,” replied the lad; “most likely to mind the sheep and the 

brother on these terms ?” geese.” 

Charley’s sobs had gradually ceased as he listened to this promising state- Guy hoped the geese and the sheep wouldn’t hurt him, and provoked a little 
ment of the comfort awaiting Guy, and when Mr. Gilson paused, he said, good tempered contempt at his acknowledged fear of both; but altogether he 
tremulously, “ Thank you, sir, I should be glad for Guy to be so com- and his companion agreed very well, and by the time they reached the 

fortable; but-” and then hugging his brother still closer, he began to cry farm the little boy had forgotten to think about poor Charley, and was in high 

again. spirits, laughing and playing with honest Thomas. He was ushered into the 

“ Well, well,” said Tom, kindly, “I won’t insist on it if you don’t like it.” comfortable farm kitchen, which with its blazing fire and savoury smell of 
“But I shall,” exclaimed Whatmore, trembling with rage; “am I to be dinner, and busy inmates, was almost as great a contrast to the meagre 
eaten out of house and home because a little fool chooses to cry ? I tell you, want of his late home as Aladdin’s palace would have been. He 
Tom Gilson, that if you go from your offer, I shall, nevertheless, send the thought the cook a very grand lady, and the young housemaid, his new friend’s 
boy away from here. Indeed, I have been thinking of letting him go as an sister, as beautiful as any princess in his favourite volume; her smart cap with 
errand boy to Ford, the shoemaker, who was asking me about him but its cherry coloured ribbons was so very beautiful; and he was still standing 
yesterday.” lost in admiration of all he saw when Mrs. Gilson, followed by her little boys, 

“ Oh ! no, no ! ” cried- Guy, disengaging himself from his brother, and came out to see her newly arrived protege. 
hurrying to Gilson’s side. “ Please, no ; he is a cruel man, and would beat Mrs. Gilson was a commanding-looking dame, dressed in a magnificent 
me, as he does his own boys. Charley, I will go with this gentleman.” rustling silk, and poor little Guy looked up to her with great awe as he 

Even Charley’s reluctance to part from his twin-brother yielded to the answered her questions touching his ago, name, and recollections of his past 
terrible idea of the low tyrant Ford. Since they must part, it was better that short life. The latter chiefly consisted of the fact that he had a brother 
Guy should be a gainer by it, and thus fear conquered the slight selfishness whom he loved, and at the sudden remembrance or w h°*n his large blue eyes 
of his love, and he could almost thank Gilson for taking his brother from filled with tears. Mrs. Gilson patted his head, and bade him be a good boy, 
him. It was arranged that a carter should drive over for the boy on the and his brother should come and see him soon, and then ordered the cook to 
following morning, and, somewhat disappointed at not having released his give him his dinner and make him comfortable. 

favourite from the durance in which he was placed, Gilson rose to take leave. Whilst Guy partook of some cold meat, the little boys gathered round him, 
But Whatmore drew him aside, and ere he suffered him to depart inflicted wondering at his ragged clothes and eager appetite, and impatient for his 
a long lecture on him, touching the sinful extravagance and thriftless waste of meal to end, that they might ask him all about the miser, who, from the dim 
giving a hoy like Guy meat and pudding daily, luxuries in which he, What- impressions of him which sundry expressions ot their father s had given them, 
more, did not consider he should be justified in indulging. was a perfect ogre in their imaginations. . 

Tom listened with impatience, and answered with a frank contempt, which „ Guy was quite the lion of the farm kitchen that mo-ht, and made a great, 
would have offended the old man at any other time, but of which he took no many friends ; was petted and pitied, and at length tell asleep in a warm 
notice at the instant, fearing that a quarrel might prevent his kinsman from comfortable bed, long after poor Charley, who had crept weeping to bed in 
taking Guy off his hands—a measure which he deemed on many accounts the twilight, (for Whatmore never allowed the waste ot candles,) had sobbed 
highly desirable, as the boy was helpless and sickly, had a craving appetite, himself into an unquiet dream of his lost brother. 
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Chapter VI. 

Dr. Robinson had gradually succeeded in winning access to high and low 
at Stanmore. A mesmeric soiree of his own had been succeeded by a large 
evening party at the Manor, given by Miss Cooper, where he had tried his 
powers on poor little Teresa, to the great and open annoyance and dislike of 
the little lady, whose opinion of the doctor’s personal appearance was 
expressed with more frankness than politeness. Now Dr. Robinson was 
especially vain of his person, and Teresas childish words sank far deeper than 
could have been supposed by either her parents or adopted mother, while 
checking, half laughingly, half seriously, her infantine impertinence. The 
consequence was, that he returned home, with much greater annoyance oil his 
clouded brow from the trifling incident than gratification at the attention he 
had received. He was met on the threshold by a young woman, who had 
evidently been sitting up for him, for she looked' tired and pale. She noticed 
that evil expression and gave a slight shudder. He remarked it, snatched the 
candle from her hand, and as he entered the small drawing-room, demanded 
angrily, “ If she was cold that she shivered in that manner, or if his face did 
not please her either.” 

“ She was a little chilly,” she said; “ the nights were cold, or seemed so 
after such warm days. She did not know she shivered.” 

But he did; and in the same tone he bade her bring his slippers and the 
;pirit-case and water; she obeyed with a cowed, frightened air; like Caliban, 
she dreaded the pinches—not to speak of stabs and pricks—which at the next 
mesmeric lecture would punish her slightest offence. If it were a month 
hence he would not forget it H He was quickly obeyed, and sat with his 
slippered feet on another chair, sipping in sullen silence a tumbler of very potent 
whiskey and water, and concocting a scheme for the future in which our poor 
little Teresa played a dismal part. The young woman placed herself at a little 
distance from him, resuming the work that had employed her during her 
vigil, and did not presume to break on his reverie by a sound. You could see 
that she was nervously careful to replace her Gotton reel or scissors on the table, 
unheard, and once as the latter slipped and fell from her trembling hand, he 
turned and scowled darkly on her. At length his reverie and his tumbler of 
whiskey drew towards a close. 

“If you arc tired you may go to bed,” he said, “but give me first the 
key of your desk, I want something from it.” 

She gave it mechanically, brought the desk and placed it before him. 

“ That will do,” said he. “Now, if you choose, you may go to bed.” 

She made no answer, but took her candle, with a stupid bewildered look, 
and ascending the stairs, mounted to the attic. There, seated on her low 
truckle bed, the unfortunate creature remained for some time, thinking as 
well as her obtuse and of late bewildered faculties permitted. She had' a 
most intense dread and awe of the man she had left. She believed that lie 
possessed supernatural powers, that she could not escape from him, that no 
eorner'of the earth could hide her from his search, who could make the 
spirits of dreams his messengers, and look, through the eyes of another, all 
over the world. She had learned to watch his looks and tremble at his 
voice. Her life was a protracted suffering, tortured by him, and deadened 
and darkened by fks or epilepsy—and that man was her husband! The 
smart, spruce, pert little doctor had practised for a brief time in her native 
village; had been called in to attend her in her fits, and had mesmerised her 
to cure them. She was the daughter of a wealthy farmer, and 1 hut for her 
affliction, and a certain weakness of intellect which it had entailed on her, 
would have been esteemed a “good match; ” but the young men round had 
not yet learned the omnipotence of money, and eschewed a half silly wife. 
The farmer was therefore not sorry when the new doctor proposed for her. 
“It was a good thing,” he said, “to get Betsey settled before his death; 
especially to a man who knew how to cure her, and would perhaps in time 
make her as wise as her neighbours. And he gave his hearty consent, a 
jovial wedding feast, and a good sum down with his daughter. Six months 
afterwards he died, leaving all he possessed to her and her husband. 

Shortly afterwards Dr. ltobinson left the place. Whither he wen!', or what 
were his following proceedings, we will not now disclose—suffice it, that 
at the end of five years he appeared at Stanmore in the style we have 
described; his miserable wife degraded into a “ mesmeric exhibition ” and 
a household servant; trembling at his look, and obeying his slightest order; 
her few small wits utterly confused and troubled by epilepsy, mesmerism, 
and fear; and this monster and charlatan, who had usurped a profession to 
which he had no title beyond having been once a medical student, was 
the rival of the clever, kind-hearted philanthropic Straker, and so fickle 
is the world, and so easily imposed on, that he appeared likely to supplant 
the doctor in the very village which had known his worth and talents 
from his birth. 

But to roturu to poor Mrs. Robinson. She sat, as we have said, “ thinking,” 
.)r rather in a dreamy bewilderment, till day dawned, cold and pale, 
through the window, and then murmuring in a plaintive voice, “ If father 
was but alive again! ” she sank down on her pillow and cried herself to 

^ ee P* Chapter VII. 

A six months’ absence had separated the twin brothers, when, one day, 
Whatmore, who had business to transact with his kiusman, conceived the 
economical idea of dispensing with pen, ink, and paper, and sending a verbal 
message to Gilson by Charley. The sun was shining in its June splendour 
on a lovely hayfield, as the boy, after delivering his message to the worthy 
farmer, proceeded, by his direction, to seek Guy in the scene of his daily toil. 
Much as the child’s heart had yearned after his absent brother, he could not 
forbear pausing on the stile over which his path led, to look upon the picture 
of rural beauty and happy labour before him. What a contrast it was to the 
desolate garden he had left that morning, where the summer breeze stirred 
only the rank luxuriance of thistles, and the sun rested only on the tangled 
weeds which reproached the blind indolence of avarice. ° 


How the lights anti the dancing shadows played upon the cut grass, which' 
tli a picturesque-looking haymakers were tossing about. How sweet was the 
perfume wafted from it on the air. 

Nature had* given Charley Airley the eye of an artist, and his glance took 
in the whole scene as a bright, beautiful picture, to be reproduced at some 
future period by his hand. And with his admiration mingled; a generous glad¬ 
ness that it had been Guy’s fate rather than his own, to dwell in these 
pleasant places. Then the thought of Guy quickened his movements, and he 
sprang off the stile, and approached the haymakers. 

“ Well, my little man, what do you want here ? ” asked a woman, pausing in 
her work as he reached them. 

“ If you please I want to speak to Guy Airley ; is he here ? ” 

“Ay, yonder you'll find ’un,” pointing to tile shady side of the meadow, 
which was bordered by old trees. 

In another moment Charlie and Guy were side by side, their hands clasped 
in each other’s. 

“ My dear, dear Guy. It is such a long time since I have seen you. I 
have missed you sadly, Guy.”‘ 

“ And so have I you, Charley , I have wished for you a hundred times. It 
was kind of old Whatmore to fet you come. Did master say I might leave off 
work, and piny with you ? ” 

“No ; lie said I might help you,, and go back with you, and dine in the 
kitchen. How kind he is ! You must be very happy, Guy.” 

“ Pretty well,” replied the boy, with a slight frown; “but you are best oft! 
after all.” 

“ Oh, Guy ! what can you moan ! ” 

“Why, that I must work, and you may be idle, or do very little. You 
may lie in the shade and read the Arabian Mghts all day if you like, and 
I must toil in the sun. Perhaps, too, by-and-by (Bob, the waggoner, says) 
old Whatmore will leave you his money, and I shall never be anything but a 
proirghboy.” 

“ Oh ! Guy,” said his brother; “just as if my money would not be yours 
also, aud only think how nice it is to be here, how pleasant to make hay, and 
listen to the birds, and always to have enough to eat and drink.” 

“ Yes, it was all very well at first,” said. Guy ; “ but I don’t care so much 
now about it. I am tired' of beef and mutton. Oh f ” he said, yawning, 
“how tired I am.” 

“ Well,” said Charley, a little sadly, “I ought to be glad that you have 
forgotten what it is to be hungry.” 

The boy’s sad tone struck and touched the selfish young haymaker. He 
put his arm round his brother’s neck and kissed him. 

“Poor Charley! I wish you had forgotten, too! How thin you are, and 
you wear those old clothes still. They are ever so much too small for you.” 

“ Yes, Guy; I was almost ashamed to come,. I look such a beggar. I 
should have asked to come to see you a good while ago, only then I had no 
shoes, and I did no-t like to let the farm, people see me with bare feet, for fear 
they should look down on you.” 

“Thank you, dear Charley! But where did you get those nice ones you 
have now ? Did old Whatmore give them to you ?” 

“ Oh no !” replied Charley ; “ a little lady did! I will tell you all about 
it. One day Mr. Whatmore sent me on ^message a long, long, way off, and 
my shoes would hardly keep on my feet when I left. Before I was half way 
they fell off, and I could not fasten them on; the sole of one turned right 
round in a curl, yon know. Well, it was wiuter, and the road was frozen, 
and hard; so before I got to Stanmore my feet were all cut and bleeding. And 
oh, Guy, it was such a fine place! The trees were so large and grand, though 
they had no leaves, and there was such a good house. The lady came into the 
hall to speak to me, and a little lady was with her—such a sweet little lady! 
like a fairy,, with golden hair. Whilst the big lady was speaking to me—the 
little lady saw my cut feet, and began to cry very, much, and asked her. 
mamma to give me a pair of her shoes, and her mamma sent for some, but 
they were ever so much too small; ^ud so the lady said she was going to send 
a man to Mr. Whatmore’s in a day or two with the papers he wanted, and 
then she would send me a pair of good shoes and.stockings; and she called a 
maid, and made her wash my bleeding feet and bind them up ; and then she 
said I could put on a pair of Miss Teresa’s slippers, leaving them down at 
heel, and she would send me home in a cart. And the maid measured.how 
big my foot was, and these hoots came in about a week’s time.” 

“How kind she was!” said Guy. “But if you had them in the winter, 
why didn’t you come and see me (hen V* 

Charley laughed, though his eyes glistened with tears. 

“Mr. Whatmore took them from the man and kept them,” said he“and, 
would only let me wear them on Sundays to go to morning service. He said 
they were too good for along walk:—it would wear them out. Blit to-day 
he let me have them, for somehow he seems afraid of Mr. Gilson.’ 

“I am glad you have them on,” said. Guy. “Don’t let him get them 
again.” 

“ I would not, if I could help it,” said Charley. “ But look, Guy ; this is 
one of the little lady’s shoes,” he added, drawing from his pocket a tiny blue 
kid slipper. . „ 

“Oh dear!” cried Guy, “she must be Cinderella herself—so she must, 
Charley.” 

“ Well, if she is, she has a very good god-mother,!’ said Charley, “for she 
was as fine as the queen of the fairies. If I had had'!some paiuts, white, and 
blue, and gold, you know, I would have drawn.a. picture of her. Lamp black 
would never do,” said he, shaking his head dolefully. 

“ Come, youngsters, come to dinner,” cried a hearty voice, and the farm 
'bailiff approached them. “You are to go up to the house for dinner, you 
two, master says.” 

The boys roadily obeyed this command, and though Charley felt half-sorry 
to leave the lovely hayfield, and thought ho would rather have dined under, 
the hedge, he was quite reconciled to the change when he leheld the 
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substantial meal of the farm kitchen, and could eat and drink as much as he 
leased without the consciousness of an evil eye marking the keenness of his 
oyish appetite. So he eat, drank, smiled, talked, and thanked everybody. 
Mrs. Gilson came into the kitchen to see him, and before he left stuffed his 
pockets and filled his hands with papers containing cold pork, and bread 
and cheese. 

Charley departed in the evening, very grateful and very happy, only a little 
saddened by having to bid good-bye to Guy, who wept over him and hugged 
him with passionate affection. It was twilight before he reached the miser’s 
home, which looked more cheerless than usual as he mentally contrasted it 
with the merry homestead he had left. It seemed strange to him that Guy 
should wish to have remained there for the sake of money. 

“ I hate money,” he thought, “it does no good to people. Mr. "Whatmore 
is enough to teach one to hate it. I wish Guy would not like it; but it is 
®nly a fancy, because he was so fond of Aladdin and he would like such a 

S alace. I don’t wonder at that, for it must have been beautiful. I should 
ke to draw it.” 

Thus musing, Charley unlatched the gate and entered that sluggard’s garden. 
Here he paused for a moment. He knew very well that if Whatmore saw 
Mrs. Gilson’s gifts he would take them from him, and make the bread and 
meat suffice for the whole household for some days, and Charley naturally 
wished to preserve his own undoubted right to them. He, therefore, resolved 
to hide his store in an old shed which stood at the bottom of the tangled 
shrubbery. Thither he accordingly proceeded stealthily and through bye-paths, 
crouching, too, at intervals, behind the trees, that the hawk-eyed miser might 
not see him from any of the windows. 

Thus creeping along Charley had nearly reached the shed, when he was 
startled by perceiving Whatmore himself just outside it. The miser’s back 
was towards him, and he was bending over a spade, therefore he did not 
see, nor appear to have heard the approach of the boy. Charley crept 
instantly behind a large holly bush, and from thence watched, with some 
anxiety, as well as boyish curiosity, what the old man was doing. He 
was digging a hole deep in the earth, and by his side was the strong iron 
box the boy had often seen in his 6tudy. Guy, and the servants at the 
farm had been wondering that very day, where the miser kept his money 
or if he put it all into the bank, as Bob suggested he very probably did; 
and Charley, as his eye rested on the box, found at once a solution of that 
question. This must be a coffer full of treasure, such as he had read of 
in the “ Arabian Nights,” and his imagination drew a vivid picture of the 
glittering gems, the diamonds, pearls, rubies, &c., which it contained, and 
the store of gold and silver in which they were doubtless packed. 

Whilst he thus reflected, the miser toiled on; pausing every now and 
then, and glancing round him with a wistful, suspicious eye. He dug 
hurriedly, pausing and listening every now and then, as the wind rustled 
the leaves together, or wiping his furrowed brow with his hand. At length 
however, after sorely trying the boy’s patience, the hole appeared deep 
enough to satisfy him, and with great care he lifted into it the iron box. 
Then he filled it up carefully with earth, and strove to make the grass 
look as if it had never been disturbed, gathering together over the spot a 
quantity of scattered wood, dry leaves, &c. Rising from his labour with 
a deep sigh, he paused, looked round, and listened. Charley, in dread of 
being discovered, held his breath and crouched down low behind his leafy 
screen; but the old man heard nothing but the whisper of the leaves and 
the coo of the wood-pigeon; saw nothing but the green trees and the soft 
grey sky above. With a lingering look at hi& treasured hoard the miser 
turned away, and was soon out of sight. 

Then Charley hastened to tire shed and performed his task of hiding 
also. As he returned, and again saw the spot where the treasure was 
buried, he paused, and remained for some minutes in deep thought. He 
knew where to find the miser’s riches! There was nothing to prevent his 
digging it up, and running away with it. There must be many hiding 
places in the great wide world into which the railway ran, that would 
shelter him from Whatmore’s search, and then he could have Guy to live 
with him, and build a palace like Aladdin’s, and marry the Sultan’s 
daughter, who looked very like little Teresa to his mind’s eye, and he 
could buy paper and pencil and paints, and draw as much as he pleased. 

It was thus that the fiend tempted the child in that evening solitude. 
And what had that untaught little one to oppose to the strong temptation ? 
No fear of the certainty of discovery, for of that he thought not; no very quick 
sense of its being wrong. But the guardian angels of infancy were doubtless 
ready to aid, though acting by ordinary means, as is generally the way of 
Divine Providence. They brought an echo to his ear—the echo of words 
spoken in church every Sunday—the only teaching the desolate child ever 
received. “ Thou shalt not steal; thou shalt not covet.” And he started 
from his evil train of wishes. “It was a heavenly command; God spoke, 
and he must obey. He had forgotten that. He must not touch it! not even 
for Guy’s sake, though it was of no use to anyone buried there.”—“ Of 
no use,” again it was a whisper of temptation to think of its uselessness 
where it lay. 

It was a sore trial for poor Charley. The Evil One was as it were showing 
him the glory of this world and all its happiness, to be won by a single act 
of disobedience to God’s command, which would apparently hurt nobody; 
but the holier instinct, the Heaven-given help did not fail. Murmuring the 
very ejaculation which follows the commandmeut, he fled from the spot, nor 
stopped once till he had reached old Whatmore’s presence. There he felt 
that he was safe. 

The miser received him graciously, and after having read the note which 
Gilson had sent back by him, said, “ You have had a good dinner to-day, 
and so can’t, I am sure, be hungry. Therefore you had better go to bed. 
And mind, put away your new shoes carefully; you must not learn extravagant 
ways from that fool Tom Gilson, or you will come to the workhouse.” 

Charley would rather not have gone to bed so early. He dreaded the 


solitude of his lonely chamber; he feared that temptation might return. 
But when he was really by himself in the still twilight, a happier frame of 
mind ensued. He kneeled down and prayed devoutly for help, from Him 
who alone could keep him from evil. His words were those of the only 
prayer he knew, but that was the all-comprehensive one; and he felt as he 
repeated the words, “ Lead us not/into temptation ; but deliver us from evil,” 
as it they had been provided for his special individual use. 

Again and again that night the miser started from his sleep to look 
through the lattice towards his hiding place, restless and uneasy, dreaming 
of robbers, fear, and loss. 

The child slept gently, an unbroken slumber, smiling and dreaming of 
angels watching beside his pillow. 

Chapter VIII. 

Charley’s honest resolutions were put to a severe test by his frequent visits 
to his little hoard of food. Curiosity was constantly whispering that he might 
as well remove the nest of weeds, and just look at the golden eggs he believed it 
contained, and it was no small victory over Temptation when the boy refused 
to listen to its suggestions. 

We do not hesitate to affirm that this childish struggle to be honourable as 
well as honest, was of material benefit to our young hero in after life. It 
strengthened the growth of good principle, and gave him a just self-esteem. 
His frequent visits to the shed had not, however, passed unremarked. 

Old Whatmore haunted the neighbourhood containing his buried hoard 
liked the ghost of some ancient buccaneer ; and from behind many a tree, or 
from the tangled thicket beside it, his keen grey eye followed every movement 
of the unsuspicious boy with equal amazement and vexation. At length he 
resolved on removing the beloved deposit, and thus ensuring its safety; accor¬ 
dingly one pale star-light night beheld its disinterment, and consignment to a 
closet in the miser’s own chamber; and then, emboldened by its safety, he 
resolved to encounter Charley at the shed, and ask what he did there; but 
just as he came to this resolution, the boy’s visits were discontinued. 

Whatmore was still more uneasy—“ For,” he argued mentally, “ unless he 
were aware of the removal of my property, why should he so suddenly, and at 
the very moment, leave off skulking about the place which contained it ? ” 
And in terror lest the boy should have also detected its new hiding place, he 
dared scarcely leave his bed-room; and whenever Charley entered it to ask 
him any question, he greeted him with a glance of such strange suspicion, or 
sometimes with words so agitated and meaningless, that the child became half 
afraid of him, believing that he was growing crazy. 

Whatmore was indeed half beside himself. He felt the inconvenience of 
his enforced seclusion in his chamber, and his dread of his poor protegi. 
betraying the secret to some person in the village, who might have the strength 
and the will to rob him, made him averse to suffering Charley to go on the 
slightest errand, or in fact to be many minutes out of his sight. 
Moreover the present hiding-place was much less secure; a fire might 
break out, or thieves might break in; a dozen accidents might despoil 
him. Whatmore was miserably uneasy. A horrible temptation arose 
in his mind. He might silence the boy for ever, and thus end all his 
disquietudes; but he shrank back in affright at the idea. He was not cruel, 
though he was hard-hearted from his love of gold; moreover he was consti¬ 
tutionally timid, and the evil voice roused his horror. Still Charley must be 
removed; the very thought he had driven away told him this; but how? 
Whatmore cogitated long and deeply, and at length bethought him of one 
solitary individual in London, with whom business (for he was a usurer, in 
partnership, so to speak, with Whatmore) still connected him. He determined 
to apply to him in his dilemma. Taking advantage, therefore, of the 
necessity of answering a letter from Mr. Paulsford, he added the following 
words to its business details :—“ Can you help me to get a place in London 
for a boy who is eating me out of house and home ? Small wages, or only 
clothes would be recompense enough for his services, considering his appetite ; 
but he i6 active, and very industrious. He is, however, a great liar; you 
must believe nothing that he tells you. If you can rid me of him I 6hall 
be obliged.” 

Now Mr. Paulsford wished above all things to oblige his “principal,” old 
Whatmore, whose heir he fondly hoped to be ; he made, therefore, no difficulty 
in complying with this request, and in a much shorter time than the miser 
could reasonably have expected (though to him it appeared an endless interval) 
a letter arrived, conveying the agreeable intelligence that his correspoiident 
had found a place for Charley, and a request that the boy might be dispatched 
as soon as he conveniently could to the address he enclosed. 

Whatmore was all eagerness to comply with his friend’s wish. He called 
Charley whilst still clutching the letter in his trembling hands, and hurriedly 
informed him of his intended journey. The poor little half-starved boy’s first 
emotion was that of joy. He should be fed, and live with cheerful people, 
such as he saw in the village. He had grown so weary of his wretched 
home; and of late an undefined fear of the miser had added a new horror to 
his young life. The next thought was that he should be so far from Guy, 
that he could never hope to see him again/ London was far as the world’s 
end to his childish imagination, and his eyes filled with tears. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” said Whatmore, sharply, observing his emotion. 
“Don’t like to work, eh? Want to live idle at my cost, and learn mis¬ 
chievous stealing ways ? ” 

“ No, indeed, sir,” replied the boy timidly; “only I was thinking of poor 
Guy.” 

“ Guy ! Guy ! ” said the miser. “ Mighty fine indeed! What’s Guy to do 
with the matter ? ” 

“It is such a great way off,” sobbed Charley. “I may never see him 
again.” 

Whatmore muttered something in a half angry tone; but added almost 
instantly, “If you’ll promise not to tell lies about me to any one, I’ll let you 
go and bid him good-bye.” 
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“ I don’t tell lies sir ” said the boy in meek amazement. “ Who could I “ I did not take particular notice,” rep.lied the clerk, “ as it was a bill at 


have said such a thing of me ? ” 

“No matter who!” replied Whatmore. “You say nothing that I don’t 
hear of a^ain, and if you whisper, as I know you have done, that I—who am 
a poor man, a very poor man—have gold in my house, I shall put you in 
jail.” 

“ I never did say so, indeed,” exclaimed Charley. “ I never thought of 
telliii' 1 ’ any one.” He paused. Whatmore eyed him keenly. 

“Mind you never do then,” said the old man, “and I shall believe that 
the.people who told mo, have slandered you. But recollect I am a very poor 
man; I have scarcely bread to eat, and have half ruined myself by my 
charity to you and your brother.” 

“ And when may I go and see Guy, sir? ” asked Charley. 

“Well, to-day,” he replied; “for I shall send you to London to-morrow 
by the waggon. And hark ! if you can get Mr. or Mrs. Gilson to give you a 
few cast-off clothes, it will be the better for you, since I can’t, and your 
elbows arc quite out.” 

Charley, suddenly remembering his tattered condition, cast a rueful look 
at his threadbare garments. To go ragged to the great city of London ! It 
was terrible to think of; but he rejoiced at the remembrance of the little 
Teresa’s gift; at least he had good shoes. And though, with honest pride, 
he resolved not to actually beg, he was not without a secret hope that the 
kind farmer, when he should hear of his intended migration, would offer him 
some cast-off clothing. Nor was he mistaken. 

Tom Gilson, though inwardly marvelling at Whatmore’s change of purpose 
with regard to Charley, rejoiced that at least the poor boy would get away 
from him, and be able to work his own way in the world. “For,” he 
observed afterwards to Mrs. Gilson, “ the poor lad looks like a plant that has 
been kept without light and fresh air, drooping, pale, and feeble. His growth 
too, is stunted by want of food. Guy is already some inches taller. I hope 
he will get on ; he was always my favourite of the two.” 

Before Charley returned home the worthy couple made up a little bundle 
of necessaries for him from the wardrobe of their own children ; and Gilson 
gave him a new half-crown for pocket money, and a great deal of plain, 
Btraight-forward advice, touching his future conduct in the great world. 

The twins parted with many tears. In Guy’s heart grief was mixed with 
something very like envy of his brother’s fate. “ London ” suggested the 
idea of Whittington and his cat, and the boy secretly wished that he might 
have gone thither instead of Charley, and thus have had a chance of making 
his fortune—a future event in which lie fully believed. 

Never were twins less twin in soul than these young brothers. The 
loving elder one sent many a longing, yearning wish back as he jolted in the 
waggon towards town to the brother, who had ceased to think of him ten 
minutes after their farewell. 

(To be continued.) 


I WOULD NOT BE A SAILOR BOY. 

I would not be a sailor boy, ! Still, on the land I yet will stay, 

1 love the quiet shore ; Nor at my lot repine ; 

I like not hilly-boy, nor hoy, I like the landsman’s jovial way, 

My cot I value more. And liberty is mine. 

’Tis true that many a pleasant scene Some like the boist’rous, briny sea, 

The mariner may see ; The ocean’s mighty main ; 

’Tis true through storm and tempest keen But England’s isle’s the home for me, 
Right happy he may be. And here will I remain. G. R. 

THE BRIGAND. 

Chapter XIY. 

After quitting Mr. Luttrell’s residence, Frederick Somerford and his 
companion walked gloomily along. Miguel was the first to break the silence 
by asking, “ What is to be done now ?” 

“ I hardly know,” said Somerford. “ It seems as if everything conspired 
to defeat my plans. I could almost feel inclined to ask you to follow that 
precise old fool, and give him his quietus .” 

“Before I engage to do a second job I must he paid for the first,” said 
Miguel, firmly. “ But I shall return to Spain at the end of the week, 
according to my orders; and if, when you have the money, you do not acquit 
yourself of your debt towards Ramiro, means will not be found wanting to 
compel you to do so.” 

Miguel spoke sternly, and Frederick felt almost beside himself with rage. 
Meanwhile Mr. Luttrell began the preparations for his journey. For the 
next two days he went everywhere he could think he was likely to obtain 
information respecting the best way of travelling in Spain, the manners 
of its inhabitants, the different coins in use there, etc., etc. In his researches 
on the subject of Spanish money he stumbled upon a young man, whom he had 
formerly obliged, and who was now foreign clerk at an eminent banker’s. 

“It is strange that within these two days I should hear so much about 
Spain,” said the young man, when Mr. Luttrell spoke to him on the subject. 
“ A Spanish priest named Da Costa called at the bank yesterday with a 
promissory note, which he wanted cashed. It was drawn by the late Lord 
Westfield on Don Felipe Escobedo, of Malaga, and was for twenty thousand 
dollars.” 

“ What’s that?” exclaimed Mr. Luttrell, eagerly. “Drawn by the late 
Lord Westfield, did you say?” & 1 J 

“ Exactly,” said the clerk ; “ the one who has been murdered. And as we 
do not transact business for Don Felipe Escobedo, though we know there is a 
merchant of that name in Malaga, we declined to cash the bill. The priest 
said that it did not matter, only that he thought of returning to Spain by 
Carthagena instead of Malaga.” 

“ Of what date was the bill ?” asked Mr. Luttrell. 


sight.” 

“The whole affair seems very suspicious,” said Mr. Luttrell; “ but I will 
trouble you for the name of the gentleman at Malaga.” 

“Don Felipe Escobedo,” said the clerk. “He is well known there.” . 

Mr. Luttrell took down the address, and then thanking his young friend 
departed. He called a cab, and drove at a furious rate to Bruton Street. 

“ Is that priest, Da Costa, still with you ? ” he asked of Somerford. 

“No,” replied Somerford. “He left me the very night I took him to your 
house, saying that as he could be of no service to me, he would set about 
transacting his own business. I have not seen him since.” 

“ I would advise you if you do seo him, to ask him how he came by a 
promissory note of your cousin’s for twenty thousand dollars,” said Mr. 
Luttrell. 

“A note!—my cousin!—twenty thousand dollars!” repeated Somerford 
in the utmost bewilderment. 

“ You may well look scared,” said Mr. Luttrell. “ There’s something 
wrong about the business, you may depend on it. But I’ll sec to it myself,” 
he added, as he hurried away. 

Alas! Somerford knew too well that there was something wrong in the 
business. And then the cunning Miguel, to conceal from him that he had a 
promissory note for such a large sum in his possession ! lie felt the toils in 
which his guilt had entangled him closing round him tighter and tighter, and 
trembled at every step he heard. He was reaping the fruits of his villainy, 
though in a different manner from what he had expected. 

Two days after Mr. Luttrell was on his way to Spain. He reached Malaga 
without any misadventure, and the first thing he did was to call on Senor 
Escobedo. He was quite delighted to find that Don Felipe spoke English 
fluently, and the two old gentlemen soon understood each other, and felt a 
prepossession in each other’s favour. On being informed of the motive which 
had brought Mr. Luttrell to Malaga, Senor Escobedo said, “ The twelfth of 
August! Why I myself saw him alive and well on the twenty-sixth! 
Either your Da Costa or my Lord Westfield must be an impostor. But I had 
Nunez’s letter to vouch for his identity, though to be sure Nunez might have 
been mistaken.” 

“What kind of man was the Lord Westfield you saw?” asked Mr. 
Luttrell. 

“A tall, distinguished-looking young man, fair, with dark eyes,” said Don 
Felipe. “ One thing I noticed particularly. He had a mole on the left cheek, 
a large brown mole.” 

“That’s Lord Westfield, sure enough!” exclaimed Mr. Luttrell. “A 
pleasant, amiable young man to speak to, and always willing to listen to the 
advice of his elders, even if he does not follow it.” 

“ He is just the young man you describe,” said Escobedo. 

“ Have you not heard of him since the 26th of August, then ? ” asked Mr. 
Luttrell. 

“No,” replied Escobedo; “but he explained to me where he might be 
found. He was going to a cottage on the skirt of the forest of Miraflores, 
beyond Cuesta Blanca.” 

“ I will set out for that place to-morrow,” said Mr. Luttrell. “ It is indis¬ 
pensable that I should see him, for his cousin is very anxious to take possession 
of the title and estates.” 

“ And it is very strange that the paragraph in the papers respecting his sup¬ 
posed murder should have escaped my notice,” said Senor Escobedo. “ But I 
suppose it was inserted on a day when I was too busy to do more than just 
give a cursory glance at the contents of the papers, excepting those relating 
to business.” 

“Very likely,” said Mr. Luttrell. “And now, sir, will you be kind 
enough to inform me how I must proceed, in order to reach without loss of 
time the cottage in which Lord Westfield has taken up his abode ? ” 

“ My dear sir,” replied the merchant. “ I will relieve you of all trouble 
in the matter. I intend to accompany you, and will see that everything is 
properly arranged. We will be provided with an escort, for there are many 
bandits about the Sierra yet, though the country is becoming more settled. 
So you can rest yourself to-day, and we will set forward together to-morrow. 
To tell you the truth, I am as impatient to be on the road as you are, for I 
am bound on a most pleasing errand.” 

Mr. Luttrell expressed his thanks for Sefior Escobedo’s kindness, and felt 
delighted that lie should have met with such a congenial spirit to assist him 
in his perquisitions. Chapter xv . 

We left Lord Westfield prostrated by the terrible blow that had fallen on 
him. Ferrando imputed his fainting to over-exertion, and the reaction of his 
spirits, consequent on Clara’s restoration to him; but old Winter knew better, 
lie said to himself, “ I pray to Heaven that Lord Westfield may not change 
his mind. I wish that he had married her before this dreadful discovery! 
I should not wonder if he were to refuse to marry her now he lias found out 
that she is the sister of such a monster ! ” 

Meanwhile every assistance was lavished on Lord Westfield. He had been 
carried into the castle, and laid on the couch that Nufiez had formerly occu¬ 
pied. Ferrando, not choosing to enter the castle, remained in the courtyard 
near Clara, who was weeping bitterly. 

“ My poor little sister,” said he, “I am very sorry for you, but we must 
hope that your lover will soon be well again. And now I wish to ask old 
Winter a question or two. Go and see if you cannot be of some use yonder, 
and send the old man to me.” 

Clara obeyed him mechanically, and went inside the castle, where Winter 
was attending on her lover. She told the old man that Ferrando wanted 
him, and, terribly frightened, Winter went to the brigand. 

“ You need not look so frightened, Winter,” said Ferrando. “ I am not 
going to eat you. I only want to know if you can or will answer me this 
question truly : Is my father alive or dead ? ” 
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«I cannot say that he is dead,” replied Winter, in trembling tones. “ His 
body was not found among those who were slain by fire and sword when the 
castle was besieged. And if he is not dead where can he be ? ” 

“ I could almost swear I saw him in this very courtyard, not two months 
ago,” said Ferrando. “ It could be no ghost, but it might certainly have 
been a trick of my own disordered imagination. I do fancy I sec strange 
things sometimes.” This had been said as if speaking to himself, then break¬ 
ing off abruptly he went on. “Well, Winter, I suppose that you will accom¬ 
pany Clara to England? You will be glad to see the daughter of your old 
master married to a rich English nobleman, will you not ? And, by the bye, 
there is another question I want to ask you. Where has Clara been hidden 
all this time ? Has she been in a convent ? ” 

“No, my lord,” replied the old man firmly; “she has been with me. I 
saved her from falling a prey to the flames, and took her to live with my 
sister at the cottage. The poor young lady had neither father nor brother to 
take care of her, so I thought that I would be a father to her.” 

“ Good old man ! ” said Fcrrando. “ And now you will reap the reward 
of your watchful care, for you will see Clara happily married to one of your 
own countrymen.” 

“Heaven grant it may indeed be so !” said old Winter, fervently; “but 
it is very unfortunate that Miss Clara is discovered to be your sister. I speak 
fearlessly to you, Don Carlos (or Ferrando, if you choose to be called so), for 
I have not long to live, and am perfectly indifferent to your anger. But I 
begin to fear that my poor lamb will not be married to Lord Westfield. The 
Westfields are a proud race.” 

“What!” exclaimed Ferrando, his eyes emitting those fearful flashes of 
lurid light, “ do you mean to say that he will draw back ? ” 

“ When he promised to marry Clara de Villanova, daughter of the Count 
de Miraflores, he was not aware of her being the sister of Ferrando,” said 
old Winter, slowly and impressively. 

“He shall marry her,” said Ferrando, deliberately, “if I force bim to do 
so with the point of my dagger at his throat. He swore to marry Clara, and 
marry her he shall! ” 

Winter said no more, but returned to Lord Westfield, who was still 
insensible. Ferrando walked up and down the courtyard in a fearful mood 
for some time, then lie suddenly called “ Manuel! ” who instantly appeared. 

“Let it be known among the rest that I appoint you my lieutenant 
instead of Ramiro,” said Ferrando; “ and, as your first piece of duty in that 
capacity, I desire you to place a guard all round the castle, so that no one 
can come in or go out without being discovered; and send somebody to the 
cave by the little chapel to fetch the tent that is the-re, and let it be pitched 
near that gate. I shall remain at that place for some time.” 

“ I will obey your orders, captain,” said Manuel, and left him. 

Ramiro, who had listened to all that had taken place, now came forward. 
“Am I still to remain a prisoner, captain ? ” said he. 

“No,” replied Ferrando, “you are degraded from your rank, that is 
punishment enough.” 

“ Well, captain,” replied Ramiro, “I don’t know how your fine English 
milord will relish marrying into our circle, he seems as proud as Lucifer. 
Now, if I had remained your lieutenant, I would have married your sister, 
and it strikes me that the match would have been more suitable.” 

“Peace, hound!” exclaimed Ferrando. “My sister is not for such as 
thee! ” 

Ramiro slunk away with vengeance in his heart. 

A young man belonging to Ferrando’s band, who had studied for a surgeon, 
but had fled from his native town in consequence of having stabbed a 
favoured rival, was desired by Ferrando to see what he could do for Lord 
~ Westfield.. He told Ferrando, after having examined his patient, that he 
must be freely bled, or brain fever would set in. 

“Do whatever is necessary, Cantero,” said Ferrando, “ only try and 
restore him to health.” 

“ He will be as weak as a rat for ever so long,” said Cantero. 

“ Never mind, I’m on my mettle,” said Ferrando, “and he shall marry my 
sister before I stir from this place.” 

Cantero returned to Lord Westfield, on whom he used his lancet un¬ 
sparingly. The event justified his predictions. Lord Westfield escaped a 
brain fever, but fell into a state of languor scarcely less alarming. Ferrando 
chafed at the delay which must take place before he could insist on the 
invalid marrying Clara. Cantero, though a brigand, could not help feeling a 
degree of compassion for Clara and Lord Westfield; he had still a remnant of 
humanity left in his composition, and calling Clara aside one day, he said to 
her, “The seiior has something on his mind, and you must try and persuade 
him to speak to you openly. If I speak so to you, now, sehorita, will you 
be offended?” 

“ Not in the least,” replied Clara; “ if by so doing you can be of service to 
him.” 

“Then, sefiorita, it is said that he has scruples about marrying you, now 
that he knows that you are our captain’s sister,” continued Cantero. 
“The old Englishman said so, and I suppose he is right. Now, I would 
advise you to speak to the seiior on the subject, and offer to release him 
from his promise. That will be sure to have a salutary effect, for he must 
either wish to marry you or not; if the former, he will not hear of giving 
you up, and will be indignant at the thought of it; if the latter, he will feel 
grateful to you for sacrificing your love to his honour, and be softened by 
your generous devotion.” He was going to add, “ and the captain will see 
that he marries you when he is well enough, so you will lose nothing by 
acting as I advise ; ” but something in the clear soft eye of the young girl 
caused him to leave the words unsaid. 

** You have only advised me to do what I had determined on,” she replied; 
“but I was afraid of agitating Lord Westfield too much by referring to the 
subject. Now, however, that you tell me I may speak to him, I will no 
longer delay doing so.” 


Clara then returned to Lord Westfield. She had observed, every now' and 
then, a shade of pain flit across his countenance, as he gazed on her. When 
he heard Ferrando’s voice, too, he shuddered, and looked at her with an 
indefinable expression. 

“Dear Lord Westfield,” she said, very softly, “I have seen with sorrow 
how much the. discovery of Ferrando’s relationship to me has affected you.” 
He started, and was about to speak, but she said, “ Hear me, and you can 
speak to me afterwards. Do not think so lightly of me as to fancy that I 
would ever bring disgrace on a noble family by consenting that you should 
become the brother-in-law ot a bandit—a brigand, like Ferrando. No! from 
the moment I was aware of my relationship to him, I was prepared to give 
up all hopes of ever becoming your wife. I speak thus plainly that you may 
see how advisedly I have considered the subject, and how determined I am 
in the resolution I have taken, You are free. I will enter a convent, and 
the rest of my days shall be spent in praying for you.” 

There was a slight tremor in her voice, and an almost imperceptible 
quivering of the lip as she said the last words, that pierced Lord Westfield to 
the heart. He started up from his recumbent position, as if endowed with 
supernatural strength. 

“ Oh, Clara, forgive me !” he cried. “ I know not what to do. I love you 
dearly, devotedly; but—Ferrando!” J 

Covering his face with his hands, he sobbed convulsively. Clara took his 
hand, which she gently pressed, but spoke not. She then left him to the 
unrestrained indulgence of his grief, convinced that it would have a beneficial 
effect on him. At last, when his burst of sorrow had in some degree subsided, 
he said, “I leave it to you, Clara, I will be guided entirely by your 
decision.” 

“ Then we will talk no more on the subject at present,” said Clara, with 
affected cheerfulness. “We can still be brother and sister to each other. 
Now make haste and get well. That is the first consideration.” 
j “Listen to me, Clara,” said Lord Westfield. “If you should adhere' to 
your resolution of not becoming my wife, I solemnly swear that I will never 
| marry ! If you cannot be my wife, no other woman ever shall.” 

| “ Do not speak of it now,” said Clara, in her gentle voice. “ I will fetch 

Cantero, and see what he says about you.” 

She hurried from the room to conceal the tears that were fast overflowing 
her eyelids. She saw Cantero, and told him what had passed. 

“You have done quite right,” said Cantero. *“ He will soon get well now, 
as you have succeeded in drawing tears from him.” Then going to Lord 
Westfield, whom he found decidedly better, he said, “Now you must take 
nourishment, and you will soon be on your legs again. I will settle with 
your kind nurse what you must have.” 

He then returned to Clara, whom he found in tears, and would fain have 
consoled her by telling her that as soon as Lord Westfield was well she might 
make him marry her if she liked; but somehow he fancied this consolation 
would not be to her taste. 

“ It is as the poet says,” said he to himself, “that roses and thorns grow on 
the same stem. Whoever would dream of our captain having such a little 
saint of a sister?” 

He told Clara that Lord Westfield must have nourishment in small 
quantities and often; and as there was no lack of provisions wherever 
Ferrando’s band was, the invalid fared very well. In this manner four or five 
days passed, Lord Westfield gaining strength daily; but Clara implored him 
not to appear as well as he really was. 

“ When you are restored to health,” said Clara, “ we shall be separated 
for ever; and can you wonder at my wishing to' delay the hour of our 
separation ? ” 

In reality she dreaded Ferrando’s being aware of Lord Westfield’s recovered 
health, for she knew that he would insist on the young nobleman fulfilling his 
promise; and though she was resolved that the opposition should come from 
herself, yet she could not help trembling at the thought of exciting Ferrando’s 
anger. 

Ferrando was becoming impatient. He asked Cantero “how much longer 
his future brother-in-law was going to lie there ?” Cantero assured him 
that attacks of that kind were very troublesome, and recovery from them 
very tedious. So Ferrando was obliged to be satisfied. But his followers, 
incited by Ramiro, were murmuring. A strict watch was kept on the three 
gitanos, and on old Winter, who in vain begged leave to return to his cottage, 
and appeared greatly distressed when the permission to do so was refused him. 

Chapter XYI. 

A fortnight passed, and Lord Westfield could no longer simulate weakness. 
He felt sure that a crisis was approaching, and cared not how soon it arrived. 
Clara asked him if he would go out into the fresh air, and he consented. He 
had cleaned his pistols (without which he never stirred), and carefully loaded 
them that very morning. Guided by Clara, he walked into the court-yard, 
and seated himself on the steps of the pedestal of the Cid’s statue. Clara sat 
down near him, and they remained for some time silent, their hearts being 
too full for utterance. Ferrando had gone to Cuesta Blanca, in consequence 
of some information he had received, but was expected to return shortly. 

“ Dear Clara! ” said Lord Westfield, “ the crisis of our fate approaches. 
Are you still determined on refusing to marry me ? ” 

“I am, Lord Westfield,” she replied. “Do not attempt to shake my 
resolution. I shall stand in need of it all.” J 

At this moment there was a tumult at the other end of the court-vard and 
Clara said tremblingly, “ Here he is.” > 9 

It was not Ferrando, however, who entered the courtyard, but Ramiro, and 
some others, who came in, half dragging, half carrying two prisoners, a nun 
who was closely veiled, and an old man, who concealed his face in his 
cloak. Lord Westfield started up as he beheld the latter. It was the 
figure he had seen in the forest. Ramiro was vexed at Ferrando’s absence, 
for it appeared, that anxious to reinstate himself in his captain’s good graces, 
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he had redoubled his vigilance, and had in consequence made the two prisoners 
he now had brought. °Lord Westfield felt interested in the old man, and 
seeing Ramiro push him roughly along, drew his pistol from his belt, and 
cocked it, concealing it however in his hand. 

“Clara, dearest,” said he; “retire into the castle. Perhaps something 
fearful may take place here.” 

“Pc careful of yourself,” said Clara; “and do not expose yourself to 
unnecessary danger. Promise me that.” 

“ I will,” ho replied; “but, pray retire.” 

Clara obeyed him, and re-entered the castle. She knelt down and prayed 
fervently that Lord Westfield might not meet with any misfortune. Mean¬ 
while Ferrando returned, and on his appearance, Ramiro went up to him, and 
said, “ Captain, I have made two prisoners. What is to be done with them ? ” 

“ Who are they ? ” asked Ferrando. 

“ And old man and a young woman,” replied Ramiro. “We saw them at 
the foot of the Pena Ncgra, but how they came there we cannot tell. They 
are half-starved, I believe. We asked them where they had come from, and 
where they were going, but they would not tell us, so we have brought them 
to you.” 

“ Brihg them forward,” said Ferrando, 

They were brought before him, and he saw that the old man (who still 
concealed his face) had a long white beard. “Oldman,” said Ferrando; 
“why did you refuse to answer my men ? What was your business at the 
foot of the fena Negra ? And how did you get there ? ” 

“ Let me speak to you in private, and I will answer you,” said the old man. 

Ferrando started violently on hearing Jiis voice, and to the surprise of all 
present led the way to his tent. When they were alone, the old man, flinging 
back his cloak, said, “ Now, consummate thy crimes by becoming a parricide, 
if thou wilt! ” 

“ My father! ” exclaimed Ferrando. 

“Yes, thy miserable father,” said the old man, “who daily prays forgiveness 
of Heaven for being the father of so great a monster as thou.” 

“ You are free to depart when you choose,” said Ferrando, in a subdued 
tone of voice. 

“And my companion also ? ” asked the old man eagerly. 

“ Who is she ? ” asked Ferrando. 

“ An orphan, confided to my care,” replied the old man. 

“ She can go with you,” said Ferrando. 

“It is well,” said the old man, and left the tent, followed by Ferrando, who 
walked along, his head bent down, his dejected air contrasting strongly with 
the majestic demeanour of his father. When they reached the courtyard they 
saw the nun, still closely veiled, sitting on the steps of the pedestal, at a little 
distance from Lord Westfield. 

“ I would ask for a morsel of bread for myself and my companion,” said 
the old man. “ We have not tasted food for three days.” 

“ Bring some food hither—the best you have,” saia Ferrando, “ and some 
wine*.” 

Several of the men hurried to obey his bidding, and he drew near the nun, 
who trembled violently. An irresistible impulse seemed to draw him towards 
her. 

“ Seflora,” said he, “ you are free to depart with your protector.” The 
nun inclined her he[id, but spoke not. “ Not one word of thanks,” he con¬ 
tinued. “You are rather churlish, seiiora. But at least you will allow me 
to behold your features,” he said, as he lifted up her veil: “ Heaven and 
earth ! ” he shrieked, on beholding her countenance. “ Has the grave yielded 
up its dead ? Almira !” 

The nun sank at his feet. In an instant his whole nature appeared 
changed. A savage ferocity seemed to possess him as he bent forward to 
raise her up. A demoniacal look of triumph shot from his eyes, as the 
unhappy girl besought him to have pity on her. 

“You have made me what I am,” he yelled. “But you will not escape 
me now.” 

“ Have you forgotten your promise ? ” asked Count de Miraflores, in a 
voice of command. 

“ Go your ways, old man,” said Ferrando, “ lest I be tempted to forget who 
you are.” 

The old man endeavoured to take hold of Almira, but Ferrando called out, 
“ Ramiro ! Take him away, but do not injure him ! ” 

Ramiro and another seized the old man, while Ferrando, raising Almira in 
his arms, was carrying her to the tent. 

Lord Westfield, who had beheld the foregoing scene, with his faculties 
paralysed, as it were, now darted forward, saying, “ Release that lady ! ” 

“Never!” shouted Ferrando. “And do not meddle in my affairs, or it 
will be the worse for you.” 

“ Will you release her?” asked Lord Westfield, following him, as he still 
carried her onward. 

“No !” said Ferrando, looking on her with a pitiless eye. 

Lord Westfield fired the pistol he had in his hand, and Ferrando fell. The 
bvillet had entered his temple, penetrated his brain, and stretched him lifeless 
on the ground. Lord Westfield sprang forward to raise Almira, who was 
perfectly insensible. A terrible uproar and confusion ensued. Some of the 
men were for seizing Lord Westfield, and avenging their captain’s death, 
but Manuel desiring silence said, “ Am I not your lieutenant?” 

“ Yes,” they replied. 

“Then until a captain is selected, I command the band.” Then turning to 
Martin, who was near him, he said, “ Did you not tell me that these brave 
fellows were murmuring at Ferrando’s keeping them mewed up here, instead 
of scouring the country, and securing the prize we heard of ? ” 

“Yes, yes,” they exclaimed. 

“Then, my brave comrades,” said Manuel, “to-morrow we set out. Let 
everything be got ready. We will bury Ferraudo, and proceed to choose 
another captain. Who will you have ?” | 


“ Why,” said Martin, “ as you are already our lieutenant, “ I think you 
had better be captain yourself. What say you, comrades ?” 

“Let Manuel be captain,” said they, one and all*, for Ramiro, while he 
had been lieutenant, had shown himself exceedingly tyrannical, so that the 
men were determined not to elect him. Suddenly the man who had with 
Ramiro conducted the count outside the castle, came rushing towards his 
comrades, out of breath, and looking as pale as death. 

“ The troops!—the soldiers !” he cried. 

The brigands immediately united in a close body, and prepared for the 
attack which they expected. Lord Westfield, overjoyed to hear that tho 
soldiers were near, hurried into the castle with Almira in his arms, and then 
laying her on the couch said to Clara, “ Take care of this poor young lady, 
dearest Clara, while I go and assemble our friends.” 

He left her precipitately, going to seek Winter and the three gitanos. He 
found them altogether, and advised their retreating into the castle, as the 
bandits were preparing to barricade the court-yard as well as they could. 

Melchior, who had run up to the top rooms of the castle, came down again, 
“ The soldiers are approaching, and there are a great many of them, too! ” 

Lord Westfield felt very anxious, and hoped that the brigands would be 
overcome in the approaching struggle. But while he was talking to his com¬ 
panions a noise at the farther end of the hall attracted his attention, and, on 
looking round, he saw the trap-door open, and Nunez, followed by a detach¬ 
ment of soldiers, enter the hall. The officer in command quickly gave his 
orders, and the soldiers rushed out on the brigands, who, exposed to two 
fires, surrendered, after a short, but desperate resistance. Meanwhile Nuftez 
had been warmly greeted by Lord Westfield, who said to him, “ A great 
surprise is in store for you, my dear friend. I must speak, or I shall burst, 
I believe. Your Almira lives, and is near you.” 

“ Where ? where ? ” asked Nunez, in great excitement. 

“You must not make your appearance before her too suddenly,” said Lord 
Westfield. “ The surprise might be fatal, for she is dreadfully weak. I will 
prepare her to meet you.” 

He went into the room where he had left Clara to take care of Almira. 
He found the latter restored to animation, and seated on the couch beside 
Clara, with the arm of the latter round her waist. She was still fearfully 
pale, however, and appeared very weak. 

“ This is my dear Violante,” said Clara to Lord Westfield; “ oh ! how 
happy I am to have her near me again. We will never be parted, shall we, 
dear Violante ? ” 

“ I am sinking for want of food,” said Violante; “T can hardly speak.” 

Lord Westfield went to the door and beckoned to Zambro, who no sooner 
heard what was required than he started off, and soon returned with bread 
and wine. Clara steeped a piece of the former into a glass of the latter, 
and fed Violante like an infant. Lord Westfield was afraid to say that 
Nunez was near, in case it should be too much for Violante to bear in her 
present weak state, and leaving the two girls, he returned to Nunez, who was 
pacing up and down the hall impatiently. 

“ My dear Nunez,” said Lord Westfield, “I fear that the surprise, though 
so joyful, would affect Violante too much, so you must curb your impatience 
for awhile.” 

“ Violante ! what are you talking of ? ” asked Nunez. 

“ I forget that my words must appear incomprehensible to you, my dear 
| fellow,” said Lord Westfield, “ but I will enlighten you so far as to tell you 
I that the lady you have known as Almira de Prado, is in reality Violante de 
Luzana, the ward of the Count de' Miraflores, and the friend of my dear 
Clara.” 

“Good Heavens!” exclaimed Nunez; “then my love is more hopeless 
than ever! ” 

“ How so, my dear Nunez ? ” asked Lord Westfield. 

“While Almira was only the adopted daughter of Senor Escobedo, I 
might perhaps have been judged worthy of her, considering the perils I 
have undergone in her service; but as the ward of the Count de Miraflores, 
ah ! how can I ever aspire to her! You, my dear Lord Westfield, being of 
noble birth, and the equal of your beloved Clara in rank, can form no idea 
of the wretchedness I endure, when I reflect that Fortune has placed me in 
a station so far below that of Violante.” 

“ Would to Heaven that difference of station were the only obstacle to my 
marrying Clara ! ” exclaimed Lord Westfield, “Now, more than ever, when 
Ferrando has fallen by my hand, is our union impossible. I will acquaint 
you with what has befallen me since I left you in that little wood, and then 
you will see whether I am an object of envy.” 

Just then, Zambro, who had been peeping every now and then from 
behind one of the leaves of the great folding doors, came to them crying, 
“ The brigands are all secured, gentlemen, so with your permission I will go 
and see which way the soldiers are bound.” 

“Do so,” said Lord Westfield, “and see what has become of .Manuel. I 
hope he is not a prisoner, and thayhe may have escaped.” 

“Escape was impossible,” saia Zambro, “for they were between two 
fires, or else you may be certain they would not have surrendered.” 

At that moment, the officer who had been guided by Nufiez throvigh the 
subterranean passage, came into the hall, and addregging him, sakd, “I 
am most grateful to you for showing me the way into the castle. ^luch 
bloodshed has been saved, and many of my brave fellows’ lives spared. 
As for the bandits, their lives are forfeited, so it would have been of no gre^at 
consequence whether they had beeu shot or reserved for the garotte.” 

This word reminded Lord Westfield of his promise to Manuel, and he said 
to the officer, “ There is one man among the brigands, who rendered me a 
most essential service, and I should like to save his life, if possible.” 

“ You had better make the attempt then while we arc on the road to 
Autequera,” said the officer, significantly ; “ for if once he gets into the hands 
of justice, he will not get out of them, believe me. Those brigands have been 
such a terror to the country that they will all be made an example of; therefore 
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if your lordship wishes to save one or more of them, I will contrive it so that 
they shall be slightly guarded, that’s all.” 

“ I understand,” repljed Lord Westfield, “ and shall be infinitely obliged to 
you. You have no objection to my speaking to the man, I suppose?” 

^ “None,” replied the officer; “your lordship can give him what comfort you 
think proper, and I will manage the rest. And now your lordship will excuse 
me, for I must set my men to work.” 

He returned to the courtyard, and gave orders for the bodies of the slain to 
be carried out and buried. When he was gone Nunez said to Lord Westfield, 
“Have you made up your mind how much you must give that lieutenant? ” 

“How much I must give him!” exclaimed Lord Westfield, opening his 
eyes wide with astonishment. “What! does he expect me to pay him for 
letting the man escape ? ” 

“ Most cortainly he does,” said Nunez. 

“ You surprise me,” said Lord Westfield. “ I should have feared to insult 
hiruhy offering him anything.” 

“Nor must you offer it,” said Nunez, “you must give it at once. You 
don't know what money will do, while we have no settled government; it is 
‘each for himself,’ I assure you.” 

“ Will a thousand dollars be enough ? ” asked Lord Westfield'. 

■ “ Plait that sum will be a munificent present,” said Nunez. “ You will see 
that he wil^e in no hurry to leave you, and as soon as you have the money 
ready give it to him, when you are alone, thanking him, of course, and you 
will see the result.” 

“ I will follow your advice,” said Lord Westfield; “ but I will now go and 
see Manuel.” 

He sought him out, and found that he was wounded. He told him of the 
arrangements he had made for hia escape and Martin’s. Manuel thanked him 
with tears in his eyes, and told him that he would fly to a sea-port town, and 
go to South America. 

“ I hear that Ramiro has been killed,” he added. “ It seems the soldiers 
came upon him and his comrade suddenly, as they were returning to the 
castle after taking that old gentleman to some distance. Ramiro fought, but 
the other took to his heels.” 

“ And where is that old gentleman ? ” asked Lord Westfield. 

“ I saw some of the soldiers carry him to the tent a little while ago/’ said 
Manuel. “ They said he was dying of hunger.” 

“ Well,” said Lord Westfield; “ I am very anxious to speak to him, so X will 
now leave you, but remember to keep Martin close by you.” 

“ I will uot forget,” said. Manuel, again thanking him. 

Lord Westfield made his way to the tent, where the old gentleman was 
being attended to by the soldiers, He no sooner saw Lord Westfield than 
Ms eye flashed and he asked him, “ Yiolante ?” 

“Is safe,” replied Lord Westfield, “but I must ask your forgiveness, for 
my hand has deprived your son of life.” 

“Heaven’s will be done!” said the count, devoutly. “ Better for him to 
fall, by your hand than to perish by the executioner’s. But my poor Clara! 
You cannot offer her a hand stained with her brother’s blood. Alas! mine is 
a doomed race! ” 

The poor old man’s grief almost unmanned Lord Westfield, who asked him 
if he felt strong enough to gp into the castle, assisted by himself and one of 
the soldiers ? The count replied that he would go, and accordingly, supported 
by Lord Westfield and a soldier, he reached the castle hall. 

“ That is the brave young man who risked his life for Yiolante, is it not ? ” 
he asked, on seeing Nunez. 

“It is Senor Nufiez,” said Lord Westfield, “who followed the sefiora from. 
Malaga.” 

“ Receive my thanks, my young friend,” said the count, “ for your intrepid 
conduct. But you must not go unrewarded. You love Yiolante—is it 
not so ? ” 

“Ah!. my lord count,” said Nunez, “ I cannot deny it, but how can I aspire 
to her hand ? I am of humble birth, my parents — : — ” 

“Hush!” said the count. “Not another word on that subject! You 
risked your life for Yiolante, you love her, your love is returned, and shall I 
for a mere chimera, inequality of condition, refuse to sanction the union of 
two loving hearts? No, my good young man. I will make two people 
happy if I can. You have my consent to marry Violante.” 

In a transport of gratitude Nunez kissed the count’s hand. Meanwhile,, 
Violante had slept, after partaking of the food Clara had given her, and had 
now awakened. Clara was pressing her to take some more nourishment, 
when she said, starting up from the couch, and listening.intently, “Surely that 
was Nunez’s voice!” 

Then the deep tones of the Count de Miraflorcs struck on her ear. She 
tried to walk to the door, but her. steps tottered, and Clara was obliged to 
replace her on the couch, saying, “ I. wilt fetch him.” 

Clara left the room, intending to call Nunez, but was locked in her father’s 
arms before she knew he was near her. 

“My.dear Clara!” said ke, “my only comfort! You and I must be all 
in all to each other now.” 

Lord Westfield, unable to bear the sight of Clara, turned away his head, 
and leaned against a pillar. Clara returned her father’s embrace, and- without 
looking at Lord Westfield said, “Yiolante thought she heard the voice of 
Nunez, and I said I would fetch him.” 

“ Come, Senor Nufiez,” said the count, “let her heart he gladdened by the 
sight of you/’ 

Nunez followed him into the room, while Clara, left behind, could not 
resist stealing a glance at her lover, whose dejected appearance grieved her to 
the heart. He caught her look, and walking slowly forward said, “ Clara, I 
am very, very wretched! My unhappy destiny is fulfilled. Paquita truly said 
that blood would rise lip between us ! Oh, Clara, we must indeed part! But 
what is my life worth if you are lost to me ? Say you pity me, Clara ! Speak 
one kind word to me !” 


“ You are not the only one to be pitied,” said- Clara, mournfully. “ Am I 
not deserving of compassion ? But we must both address our prayers to 
Heaven to grant us strength to support ourselves under our misfortunes. Dear 
Lorenzo, I wiil never cease to pray for you!” 

He caught her to his bosom, imprinted a fervent kiss on her pale lips, and 
rushed out of the castle hall like a madman. 

(To be concluded in our next,) 

MAJOE M/GOWD’S LOVE STOEY. 

Major M‘Gowd was of Irish extraction (which he denied)—had been iu 
the English service (of which he boasted), and is, or was two years ago, serving 
under the Austrian flag. He was not a profound man ; but, as majors go, a 
very good sort of major, and a great disciplinarian. But like most other 
officers of no great depth of brain, he had his standard joke, which had gone 
the round of a hundred mess-tables. Latterly, however, he has grown cov 
of a repetition, and seems to cherish a suspicion that he has not so good a 
figure in the story as he once imagined. 

A little after-dinner mellowness, however, is sure to bring the major to 
j his trump card, and knowing this, Ned and myself (who had never heard 
his story) one day tempted the major’s appetite with some very generous 
port. The major bore up, as most old officers are able to do, to a very late 
hour, and it was not till eleven that he seemed fairly kindled. 

“ Well, major, now for the story,” said we. 

“ Ah, boys, it won’t do,” (the major looked smilingly through his glass) ; 
“ it was really too bad.” 

“ Out with it, major !” said we; and after as much refusing and urging as 
would seat half the girls in the country at the piano, the old gentleman 
began. 

“ It’s too bad,, boys ; it was the most cutting, sarcastic thing that perhaps 
ever was heard. You see I was stationed at Uxbridge—you know Uxbridge, 
ji’raps—situated on a hill. I was a captain then ; young and foolish—very 
foolish. I wrote poetry—I couldn’t do it now. I never have sinqe ; I wish 
I hadn’t then; for, do you see, it was the most cruel,, cutting thing—-” 
The major emptied his glass, and paused. 

“Go on, major,” said Ned, filling for him again. 

“ Ah, boys—sad work—it cut him down. I was young, as J. said— 
stationed at Uxbridge—only a captain them—and wrote poetry. It was there 
the thing happened. It’s not modest to say it, but really a more cutting 
thing—fill up your glasses, my boys. I became acquainted with a family of 
the name of Porter, friends of the colonel—pray remember the name—Porter. 
There was a daughter, Miss Porter—keep the name in mind, if you please. 
Uxbridge, as you know, is situated on a hill. About fifteen miles away 
was stationed another regiment. Now, a young officer of this regiment was 
very attentive to Miss Porter—don’t forget the name, I beg of you. 
lie was only a lieutenant, a second son—nothing but his pay to live on; 
and the old people did not fancy his attentions, being, as I said, second son, 
lieutenant; which was very sensible in them. They gave him a hint or two, 
which he didn’t take. Finally they applied to me, Captain M‘Gowd, at that 
time, begging me to use my influence in the matter. I had not the pleasure 
of being acquainted with the lieutenant; though, apart from his being second 
son, lieutenant, small pay, &c., I knew nothing in the world against the* poor 
fellow. The more’s the pity, boys; as I had no right to address him directly 
on the subject, I determined to hit him off in a few lines of poetry—those 
fatal, sarcastic lines!” sighed the major, finishing his glass. “I had the 
reputation of beiug witty, and a poet; and though I say it myself—was 
uncommonly severe. They commenced in this way,” (the major threw him¬ 
self into attitude)— 

“ The other day to Uxbridge town — 

“ You recollect the circumstance—I was at Uxbridge—young and foolish 
—had made the acquaintance of the Porters (remember the name)—the young 
lieutenant was attentive to Miss Porter (lively girl was Mary Jane); poor, 
second son, not agreeable to old people, who, as I told you, called on me to 
settle the matter. So I wrote the lines—terribly sarcastic:— 

The other day to Uxbridge town — 

now you’re coming to it. A major (he was lieutenant, you know) of 
dragoons (he was in the infantry) came down (Uxbridge is on a hill). It was 
a very sarcastic thing, you see. 

The other day to Uxbridge town 
A major of dragoons came eloign — 

Now for the point, my boys— 

The reason why he came down here 
’ Twas said he had — 

You remember the name—Porter, and how I was at Uxbridge, situated on a 
hill, was Captain M‘Gowd, then—young lieutenant, &c., confounded severe 
verses—but now mind—here they are:— 

The other day to Uxbridge town 
A major of dragoons came down , 

The reason why he came down here 

’Twas said he had a love (remember the name) for — Beer ! ” 

If, reader, you have never heard a maudlin, mess-table story, told over the 
sixth bottle r you have now, at any rate, read one. H. P. 

Yalue of 1 Knowledge. — One of the most agreeable consequences of 
knowledge is the respect and importance which it communicates to old age. 
Mon rise in. character often as they increase in years ; they arc venerable from 
what they have acquired, and pleasing from what they can impart. 
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Nora Creena has received an offer of marriage from a 
highly accomplished and honourable gentleman, and 
as sho loves him she would at once accept it but for a 
reason that startles her; he is a Roman Catholic and 
she is a Protestant, so is her brother, her only relative, 
who does not oppose the marriage, but would rather it 
should not take place. There are moral objections to 
violent disparities in age between man and wife, and 
why should there not be spiritual ones? But, as 
the poet says, “Who can control the latent fibres of 
the heart? ” Boldiers of different creeds fight heartily 
side by side, but they only contend with an outward 
and visible foe; the other is a serious intangible 
affair. It cannot for a moment be rationally asserted 
that husbands and wives of different religious persua¬ 
sions do not live happily; but on the other hand it 
must be conceded that when the spiritual influences 
are antagonistic, the conjugal union is not complete ; it 
lacks the unity essential to the fulfilment of serious 
obligations, and there is an entire absence of that 
sound and reciprocated confidence, that mutual faith, 
which, although their roots be in the earth, have their 
branches in the sky of affection. After a time this 
spiritual dissension is apt to break out into hostilities. 
Discussion begins the battle, then persuasion enters 
the field, and unless one or the other yield there is 
silent alienation slumbering under the marble surface 
of apparent affection, and too frequently open and 
angry opposition, which at once tears away the 
mask from a marriage which commenced in doubt 
and dread, silently glided into delicate hypocrisy, 
and ended in a strange and terrible revulsion. 
We have not much faith in conversions, for the 
memory of early associations, and carefully taught 
predilections of home, parents, and friends, rarely dies; 
if it does fall into a trance, when it awakes it fondly 
grasps at the body and form of the past, and all that 
affected the soul in the interim fades away as if it had 
not been. And then there is the solemn question of 
offspring to be considered. The rule is that the boys 
should be educated in the faith of the father, the girls 
in that of the mother. Hero is another element of dis¬ 
cord introduced into the family, circle it cannot be, 
there being no continuity of any kind. And what an 
awful spectacle is presented to us ! Brothers spurning 
the creed of sisters, and sisters lamenting over that of 
brothers. The after hatred thus engendered staggers 
the imagination, and shows us what a terrible thing 
is the human mind when weakened and distracted by 
opposite opinions, and that rigidity of belief which 
only a dissolution of the poor mortal frame can melt. 
But the subject is painful, and however we may wound 
the susceptibilities of apparently fond lovers—we say 
apparently advisedly, for there can be no real love 
where there is “no silver chord to bind it”—we un¬ 
hesitatingly express the opinion that marriages be¬ 
tween persons who do not tread in the same religious 
path are wholly unadvisable—nay, wrong—for they 
tend to invite a future teeming with shadows, clouds, 
and darkness. 

George Tennant.— It is impossible for us, or for any one 
else, to prove Hell merely a metaphor. If Hell be so, 
why not Heaven ? Depend upon it there is a fearful 
after punishment. But the old vulgar Hell of the 
middle ages may be but a metaphor. Mephislophelis 
says in Marlowe’s Faustus, — 

Hell hath no limits, nor is circumscribed 
In one self place ; but where we are is Hell; 

And where Hell is there must ice ever be : 

And, to be 'short , when all ike world dissolves, 

And every creature shall be purified, 

All places shall be Hell that are not Heaven. 

But the subject is too vast to debate here. The book¬ 
men have made very free with Hell, and with the word 
eternal. Bayle and Voltaire try to argue it away. 
The theory of eternal punishment is found to be too 
severe, but at the same time they do not touch that of 
eternal reward. One hangs upon the other. If not 
eternal either reward or punishment would be useless ; 
we prefer standing by the simple words of revealed 
religion. We cannot argue them away. The texts 
Luke 16, 23-24 ; 2 Thess. 1, 9, and many others stand 
like great rocks in the way. But G. T. may read 
Professor Maurice On the Word Eternal, and various 
other works. Mr. Ryle’s tracts are very good, perhaps 
too severe. None of us can limit the mercy of God. 
The Chi'istian dispensation evidently was granted for 
the salvation of all men, nor can we, finite beings as we 
are, foolish, wicked, blown about from one opinion to 
another, pretend to say who is saved and who is not. 
Certainly, if anything is preached in the Testament it 
is infinite love, infinite hope, infinite mercy, and the 
latter extended even to the chief of sinners. G. T. 
should take heart and hope, live so as not to deserve 
eternal punishment, and firmly trust that he will 
escape it, and his mind will be at peace. 

Rose and Grace condole with Solitaire, and urge that 
£100 a year is enough to marry on. If so. Rose and 
Grace are very moderate, good little girls. They 
draw the usual rose-coloured picture of the married 
man with a nice fire, ready tea, arm-chair, and warm 
slippers; a picture which Mr. Dickens has made 
popular; but sometimes, in reality, babies and cats, 
and female gossips, and other “gangs of ruffins, they 
interrupt the muffins’’ in real domestic life. When 
Rose and Grace catch each their Solitaire, let them 
stick to their text. But wedded bliss does not consist 
in tea and toast. 

Giorgio.— The initials on a George III. shilling stand for 
the following:—Magnse Britannice, Francise,et Hibernia; 
Rex ; Fidei Defensor; Brunsvicioe et Luneburgensis 
Dux ; Sancti Romani Imperii Archidux, Tetrarcha, et 

Elector. 


W. H. Read. — The Press was the chief agent in 
“originating,” if we can call it so, the present Volun¬ 
teer movement. But then it i^ only a revival. No 
one person can be named as originator. The City 
Artillery and the Victoria Rifles are standing regiments 
of Volunteers, the former the direct descendants or 
remnants of Cromwell’s London Trained Bands. Wo 
have seen the Surrey cadet corps, and very pretty 
it is. The cadet corps for training and physically 
educating boys is a most valuable fruit of the 
movement, which is from first to last a necessary, 
simple, and therefore a very vital and grand one, and 
deserving all support. Neither the National Guard of 
France, the Landwelir of Germany, nor American 
Militia can be compared in outward appearance and 
in efficiency to our Volunteers. 

Delphain. —We fear you are labouring under a delusion, 
and have not been able to detect the fallacy of your 
own demonstration. Your friend has told you the 
“ trisection” is impossible ; and we have told you the 
same thing, which we now repeat. Euler and other 
mathematicians have proved the “trisection” as well 
as the “ squaring of the circle ” to be impossible. If, 
after this, you will persist, we say proceed; and if you 
succoed, you will certainly astonish the mathematical 
world; you will achieve a triumph over the mathema¬ 
ticians of all ages up to the present time, and will 
transmit your name to posterity as the greatest 
mathematician that ever lived. 

Kathleen and Blanche meet at a fashionable watering- 
place young gentlemen, who bow, flirt, and take 
notice of them, and want to know how to get intro¬ 
duced to them.—Tlio right way would be to apply to 
their natural protectors—father, mother, or brother— 
who could easily manage the matter. But then that 
would be too direct, and spoil the sport of flirting. 
Best let the evanescent nonsense fade out. We have 
no opinion of acquaintances picked up at watering- 
places. We might as well choose our friends from 
Homburg or Baden-Baden. 

Saturn cannot expect from us a demonstration of the 
“third law of Kepler,” a law which has been demon¬ 
strated by Sir Isaac Newton. Such demonstration is 
not suited to our limited space. AVe will however 
show him the application of the rule. Take the Earth 
and Mars for instance : As 365* : 687- : : 95,000,000 3 
to the cube of the mean distance of Mars from the Sun, 
the cube root of which = 145 millions of miles, nearly. 

A Kingstonian is thanked for her lucubrations in favour 
of the Volunteers, but their defence is somewhat super¬ 
fluous ; nor should our Correspondent fall into the 
error of their enemies,and attack the “ sour old ladies ” 
and poor old maids who find fault with them. Grum¬ 
bling is a natural exercise, and some “ poor old girls ” 
have nothing to do but to grumble to keep themselves 
warm. 

De Ros. —Let there be no secret; he will love you all 
the better. Write to him, as you have to us. Coglan 
on Hereditary Insanity , and other authorities, would 
give you every hope. The scourge, we believe, has 
worn itself out in your generation; but you must 
banish all thought of it. Determine to be happy with 
a good husband; and, looking hopefully forward to 
the future, forget the past. 

Adlle C.—We would not buoy you up with hopes that 
might not be realised. Nevertheless your style is 
good, clear, and concise ; and a wise selection of a 
translation might pay you in the long run ; but trans¬ 
lations are not paid for at the same rate as original 
matter, apd disappointment often follows. Your own 
life might be more vivid, but such a narrative requires 
the art of a bookmaker. 

Julia S.— The bronze model of the column erected bjr 
Napoleon, in 1810, in the Place Venddme at Paris, to 
commemorate his subjugation of Germany in 1805, re¬ 
cently added to the Napoleon collection of Madame 
Tussaud, is one-fifteonth the size of the original. Alto¬ 
gether these Napoleon relics form one of the most in¬ 
teresting historical exhibitions in the metropolis. 

An Unhappy One has not managed her love affairs well, 
and has got attached to a male flirt, a very horrid and 
reprehensible creature, who unfixes people's minds, 
and does a great deal of harm. Let no such men be 
trusted. Let him go where ho likes, and then thank 
Providence you did not marry the creature. 

R. K.—Probably the freehold of the father does not de¬ 
scend, but will have to be realised and become part of 
the corpus, or general bulk, subject to division amongst 
the children. If so, the deceased sister’s sliaro of all the 
property will be equally divided amongst the surviving 
brothers and sisters. A solicitor should be consulted. 

Anxious Enquirer. —If it was a Public Footpath the 
parish surveyor can order it to be re-opened, as it 
could not legally be closed or removed by any agree¬ 
ment between A. and B. ; and you should apply, in 
case of his refusal to do so, to the Quarter Sessions. Pri¬ 
vate convenience must give way to public. 

G. B. F.—No, you are not forced to take the piece, but 
by your not doing so your adversary may “huff” the 
piece which should have taken his; and, in your case, 
to play as you did, was the best you could do, as it 
subjected you to the loss of only one king instead of all 
three. See the Rules of Draughts in the Boy's Number 
of the Family Herald. 

B. B. B.— You cannot change your baptismal name ; but 
you may receive an additional prefix, if you like, by 
Act of Parliament, and so drop the use of your 
Christian name. It is. however, an expensive process. 

Faded Beauty.— Take a quarter of a pint of either milk 
of wax (see No. 574), or of milk of pestachio nut (see 
No. 799), and rub it gradually up in a mortar with one 
ounce of oxide of bismuth. 


Other Communications Received. — L. L.— G. R.— 
J. N.— Pannier — IIindostanee. —G. T. S.—E. M. A.— 
E. AV.— Marion.— T. (they reside mostiy on property 
which is extra-parochial; where such is not the case 
they arc liable). — Randolph (consult Edmonson’s 
Heraldry; the arms and crest go with the blood, aud 
not with the name).— Edith "(your parents, or natural 
guardians, should ask his intentions). — O. Joseph 
(reading, writing, and arithmetic ; members of Parlia¬ 
ment cannot any longer obtain appointments). — 
Engineer (apply to Mr. Churchill, Medical Bookseller, 
11, New Burlington Street).— One in Distress (why 
link your fate with that of one, whose previous conduct 
gives rise to such slanders ? vou are young enough to 
wait the period of probation).— Arnotdale (“Mr. B., 
Mr. S.’s,” &c. ; if Mr. S. opens the letter, it will be due 
to the absurd practice of putting Air. B.’s name in one 
corner).— Quack, (apply to some respectable medical 
practitioner in your own neighbourhood ; it is a case 
requiring personal inspection and attendance).—A. S. 
(apply to the Secretary at AVar,AVhitehall, London, S.W.; 
about £30.)—U. D. B. (never pass by a doubtful word 
without consulting yourdictionary, and writing it down 
several times to impress it upon your memory). —Daletii 
(they are not intended for the general reader).—H. P. R. 
(state what the article is).— Oceola (bore two holes 
each about the size of a penny in the door, one close to 
the bottom, and the other near the top).— An Injured 
‘ One (yes ; apply to a solicitor).— Tenperside (it pro¬ 
bably proceeds from inaction of the liver; consult a 
medical man).— Polly C. P. (by special licence only 
from Doctors’ Commons).—H. J. T. (if you are on 
speaking terms, do so; otherwise it would be an 
insult; the Family Herald was the first in the field).— 
Xerxes (it is caused by a tumour arising from the 
dilatation of an artery, and is not easily cured).— 
Lilla (thanks ; pretty as the specimens are, they are 
not quite ripe for print; yes, persevere).— Josephine 
(if you write again on business, there will be no harm 
in sending a kindly greeting).—W. S. (on a Tuesday). 
—X. Y. Z. (thanks ; it is a very general opinion ; 4 ‘ the 
Heirs of Stanmore” will be equally interesting).— 
—Claude Francisco (certainly, as a brother would a 
sister). - Lucy (not onough to marry upon, without 
other source of income ; above an ensign, and below a 
captain).— Juvenis (we cannot reply in our Corre¬ 
spondence page to so many questions upon business ; 
send real name and address).— Sarah B. (search the 
advertisements in the medical papers, or advertise).— 
Passion-Flower (apply to the Office of the London 
District Telegraph Company, 58, Threadneedle Street, 
E.C.; too scratchy).—MRS.TROTTER(applytoMr. Lacey, 
Theatrical Bookseller, 89, Strand, AY. C., for a catalogue». 
—Nag’s HEAD(apply to the Shipping Intelligence Office, 
52, Lime Street, City, E.C.)— Mignonette (see No. 746 ; 
wo are read by more than a million of people). —B. B. 
(with a Welsh accent; yes; good).— Somnolent (see 
Nos. 610, 614, and 617; giddiness, <frc., determination 
of blood to the head, the usual symptoms, should lead 
every sensible person to consult a medical man).— 
Dottie (apply to the secretary, Tenterden Street, 
London, AV., who will furnish all particulars).—A 
Young Man (Sandford’s tiuiae to the Civil Service, of 
any bookseller; with practice).— Stage Inquirer (you 
must apply to .a manager, recollecting the anecdote of 
Gairick and the aspirant for Thespian fame, “ Toe be, 
or not foe be”).— Irish LASS(repress by a quiet manner 
all such attempts at undue familiarity).— Sea Shell 
(Hastings and St. Leonapds, or Brighton, all the year 
round).— AVerner (there is but one medal, and the 
various battles are commemorated by clasps ; see one 
of the illustrated newspapers of the date).— Eliza J. 
(the one rhymes with hate, and the other with eat, or 
with eaten). — Blanc (always the first week in May; he 
is credulous, and easily imposed upon, as all are who 
place implicit faith in dreams). — Mary Jane and 
Britannia (see reply to Nag’s Head).— Umpire (the 
vegetable ivory is the produce of the ivory nut).— 
Anxious One (try Lubin’s blanc de perle).—C. J. P. 
(wherever they sell curds and whey; strain off the 
curd aud the buttermilk remains). — AV. R. S., 
Henrique and Lurune (see No. 746).— Constantinus 
and Lena (see No. 879). — Jessie H. (wash the hands 
in hot water, and wear kid gloves during the night).— 
Calcutta (see No. 110; yes).— Topsy (see No. 526).— 
N. S. A. (see No. 763). 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Strange Surprising Adventures of the Venerable Gooro 
Simple, and his Five Disciples, Noodle, Doodle, Wiseacre, 
Zany, and Foozle. Illustrated by Alfred Crowquill. 
TrUbner <fc Co., Paternoster Row. 

NEAV MUSIC. 

Remember Me. Poetry from the Family Herald. Music 
by Charlotte Augusta Durrant. Lonsdale, 26, Old 
Bond Street 

The Cuckoo. Poetry by Maggie Mayson, in the Family 
Herald. Music by AVilliam Distin. Addison, Hollier, 
and Lucas, Regent Street. 

Published by Simpson, 266, Regent Street:— 

The Rainy Day. Poetry by Longfellow. Music by 
Mina. 

A Friend in Time of Need. Poetry by A. J. Mansfield. 
Music by Edward Clare. 

Dred. Poetry by Longfellow. Music by Professor 
Clare. 

Ndly New. Poetry and Music by Professor Clare. 

Poor Jumbo is Dead. Written and Composed by W. 

AV. Alban. Arranged by Professor Clare. 

We Parted in the Com Fields. Written and Composed by 
Alexander Watt. Arranged by Professor Clare. 
The Serenade Fantasia, “ Come into the Garden, Maud.” 
Arranged for the Pianoforte by F. Beyer. 
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MEASURING OTHERS’ CORN BY OUR OWN BUSHEL. 

Solomon repeatedly reprobates false weights in many different forms of 
expression apply* 11 © to nearly every species of dishonest measure ; but there 
is one kind—and that a very mischievous one—of faulty calculation in this 
respect which seems to have escaped the notice or animadversion of the 
wise king. Perhaps it was not common in his day, or, more pro¬ 
bably still, since human nature has changed little, since the days of 
Adam and Eve, the habit of which we are about to speak was and 
is less prevalent among the indolent Orientals, than in the more active 
and interfering temperaments of the western nations. We allude to the 
very unfair though extremely common habit amongst us of measuring our 
neighbours’ corn by our own bushel, and not unfrequently following up the 
practice by rather uncharitable comments on his ideas of correct weights 
and measures. In other words, we mean those severe or thoughtless (as the 
ca6e may be) judgments of the circumstances, conduct, talents, virtues, or 
failings of others, which are formed and pronounced without due and kindly 
endeavour to realise the different position or ideas which so materially affect 
the conduct and general character of different individuals, or a charitable sup¬ 
position that they may be guided by reasons or by necessity, arising from facts 
and circumstances quite unknown to us, or, at any rate, led to a different con¬ 
clusion by a constitution of mind differing greatly from our own. It may be 
doubted whether any mind is quite free from this tendency; but it is very 
certain that the majority of persons are strongly inclined to these wholesale 
and one-sided judgments of their neighbours’ proceedings, even when free from 
any particular prejudice against the individual in review, or from auy unkindly 
spirit towards mankind in general. In truth, it needs some self-examination 
and largeness of mind to become habitually candid, liberal, and charitable in 
our judgments of others, without falling into the opposite extremes of indis¬ 
criminate approval, and confusion of right and wrong. Strong personal feelings, 
long-seated habits of thought and conduct, and peculiar training, all tend to 
render the task of fair and kindly judgment more difficult. We look 
through glasses which, from custom, or some peculiarity in ourselves, are 
especially adapted to our vision, and are indignant if objects appear different 
to our friend’s spectacles, still more if he happens to have that rare gift—a 
mental vision, Avhich needs no assistance from those useful articles; and, per¬ 
versely enough, the very person who is most rapid and bigoted in forming and 
holding his own opinions, is the most intolerant of the same privilege being 
exercised by others, and the most impervious to conviction. We shall perhaps 
be better understood by illustrating with a few particular instances the 
practice to which we allude. 

The first and most important of these is that of measuring other persons’ 
characters by our own bushel. Every person is constituted as differently in 
mental as in physical formation, in virtues, faults, and talents; and it has 
often, and with reason, been asserted, that no two persons can have entire 
and complete sympathy with each other, however well suited their habits of 
‘mind, however strong may be their affection for each other. 

Not e'en the fondest heart , or next our own , 

Knows half the reason why we smile or sigh ; 
and yet, in this necessary absence of perfect knowledge, we presume to decide 
on the fitness of our friend’s feelings, and the motives for his changing mood 
or manner, and praising or blaming accordingly. His excellences are 
possibly of a nature precisely opposite to, or widely differing from our own ; 
hence we fail to appreciate their importance, or the merit of their acquire¬ 
ment and exercise, and give scant measure of praise in consequence of the 
smallness of our own “ bushel” in these respects. This does not spring from 
envy, or a spirit of detraction, but from a narrow and imperfect estimate of 
the qualities in question. “For my part I don’t see any good in such won¬ 
derful energy, or generosity, or self-possession,” is not unseldom thought, if 
not spoken, while perhaps the compliment is returned by the lightly estimated 
individual,who cannot do full justice to the “quiet composure,” the “prudence,” 
or “ warm-hearted impulsiveness ” of his criticizer. But if this is the case with 
virtues, it is far more common with faults, though here the measure is 
reversed, and while we— 

Compound for faults we are inclined to , 

By leaving those we have no mind to , 

in our own case, we are wonderfully astonished at our neighbour’s weakness in 
this respect, and cannot too severely censure those whose defects arc of a 
different nature to our own. The man of calm temperament makes small 
allowance for the excitable irritability of his more warmly constituted 
neighbour, while the quickly-feeling, impulsive individual in question, cannot 
see without impatient annoyance the slowly moving and imperturbably 
composed conduct and demeanour of his friend. The naturally active, rest¬ 
less, Saxon-blooded temperament, cannot tolerate or comprehend the strong 
disinclination to exertion of the more indolent and Oriental-like character, 
aitd the force of the temptation he has to resist to the neglect of duty, while the 
apathetic mortal in question is positively irritated by the absence of repose in 
his mercurial companion. Want of sympathy thus often ends in positive 
coolness or uncomfortable feeling, from the illiberal custom of measuring 
other persons’ failings by our own bushel. Before leaving this part of the 
subject, we cannot help adverting to a most serious phase of it, and that is, 
where actual and serious lapses from virtue and morality are concerned. 
Then, -while we estimate as it deserves the sin, let us not measure the temp¬ 
tation to it by our own bushel, but believe, in all charity, that it may have 
been far greater than any we have, or are likely to experience. 

Where talents and special acquirements are concerned, the same habit is 
'often to be observed. Accomplishments are pooh-poohed by those who 


have not the inclination, the talent, or the opportunity to acquire them, 
and are measured as sad waste of time, most useless affairs ; while the bril¬ 
liantly gifted individual who has devoted time and ability to the showy and 
graceful acquirements in question does scant justice to the well-informed or 
useful acquaintance, who is deficient in these respects, however superior he 
may be in sound learning and in the quiet, unobtrusive powers which are as 
necessary to domestic welfare and happiness as accomplishments are conducive 
to its amusement and gratification. The talent and industry shown in both 
cases are wrongly and lightly estimated, because measured in our own 
bushel, which happened to be of a different form from our neighbour’s, and 
has therefore given a different result. 

Another phase of this propensity is the very common one of measuring 
other persons’ tastes by our bushel, a habit which is carried by many, 
perhaps most of us, to an almost amusing extent. One would really thiuk 
that persons were created with precisely the same likes and dislikes, the same 
liability to discomfort or gratification from the same circumstances, the same 
power to derive enjoyment, or feel weariness and ennui from precisely the 
same sources, to judge from the astonishment which is felt by truly excellent 
persons when they see others show preferences, or aversions, different to their 
own. They cannot understand how their friends “can possibly like such 
an employment,” or “amusement,” or “book,” or “person,” or “scenery,” 
or “ residence,” as the case may be. “ For their part, they never did see any¬ 
thing to admire in it; in fact, no one of common sense could possibly find any 
pleasure in it.” And, unluckily, not content with being puzzled, they are 
positively indignant, or to say the least, annoyed with their difference in taste, 
and either set it down as “ perversity,” or else a very serious and lamentable 
deficiency in their friend’s idiosyncracy ; and all because they will persist in 
measuring others’ pleasures and tastes by their own bushel, and sitting in 
judgment on them accordingly. Even in the matter of the tastes of the table 
this is shown in a laughable degree; one person cannot imagine how another 
“ can possibly like that detestable dish,” and is ready to send him, at least 
while he is eating it, to Coventry ; a ludicrous illustration certainly, but one 
which may often be observed as one form of this very prevalent tendency 
of the mind. Hens, which have brought up ducklings, and cannot 
comprehend why they will like and take to the water, are not more puzzled 
and annoyed than the worthy people who unconsciously expect that what 
they like or dislike must be the preference or aversion of their friends 
and acquaintances. 

We come now to the more serious want of charity, which is in this way 
shown to the conduct of others, when it does not exactly meet our own 
views, and fill our own bushel as we deem right. Too often do we both 
hear and speak very decided opinions as to the propriety or expediency of 
our friends’ arrangements, although it is next to impossible for us to be in 
• possession of all the motives and circumstances which govern them, and which 
render their conduct prudent and wise, or at least furnish ample excuse for 
apparent error in judgment. There may be perfect justice and good sense in 
the remarks thus made, and even an honest regret that the individual under 
review should make such mistakes in their arrangements; and yet the censured 
person may be perfectly right in his peculiar circumstances, even though 
acting in precise contradiction to the ideas of his friend, simply because all 
kinds of grain should not be measured in one bushel, auy more than the 
same medicine should be given in every disease. Surely there is sad 
quackery in our treatment of our neighbours’ concerns; we know one 
remedy, one kind of diet is admirable in our own case; hence there can be 
nothing but ruin and destruction for the unfortunate mortal who employs 
any other, and downright perversity in his rejection of the first and choice of 
the last. We do not consider that if his house is in a bad locality it may be 
extremely convenient for him; if his children are educated at home when a 
famous school is within reach, that there may be reasons of expense, or 
health, for his choice of the less desirable tuition ; if his servants are more or 
fewer in number than may seem suitable to his position, he may find it 
incompatible with other arrangements to have a smaller, or troublesome to 
to have a larger establishment. These are but very few instances of the way 
in which we measure another person’s conduct by our own bushel; but they 
may serve as illustrations of the practice in question, and recall many other 
proofs of its prevalence among us. 

If wc have at all succeeded in our object of calling attention to the exis¬ 
tence of a failing often most unconsciously indulged, but little argument will 
be needed to convince any one of the advantage and comfort which its 
disappearance would be in social and domestic intercourse. One half the 
bickerings in families, one half the censure and uncomfortable feelings among 
friends are owing to this one-sided and unfair view of their characters, tastes, 
and conduct. Persons living together are too much in the habit of expecting 
each other to model their proceedings, their pursuits, and their tastes in 
unison ; aud disapproval, remark, and sometimes irritation, leading to unde¬ 
sirable differences, is the result of a resistance to this rule on the part of any 
of the members of the family. Now if they could but abstain from the sort 
of “regulation” measurement of which we have spoken, and charitably allow 
freedom and variety of opiuion and conduct where it does not interfere with 
mutual comfort, it -would wonderfully conduce to harmony and peace in the 
domestic circle, and moreover tend to improve the character and enlarge the 
views of each, by drawing them out of the stiff and narrow idea, that persons 
are to be drilled into uniformity to some one authorised rule of conduct. 
That there are certain broad principles of right and wrong, prudence and 
imprudence, no one would deny ; but these, like a prevailing fashion in dress, 
may be, and should be, applied and acted on according to the varying circum¬ 
stances of each, so long as an honest and sincere desire to act for the best is 
the governing feeling of the heart. There is, in truth, more egotism, vanity, 
and self-conceit at the bottom of the mischief than genuine zeal for truth, or 
anxiety for the welfare of others. We are piqued at their dissonance from 
j ourselves ; we feel very sure we are right, and we are iritated and vexed at their 
| blindness and perversity in following contrary ideas. A little love of inter- 
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fering and meddling with other persons’ concerns wi l often tend to promote 
this habit, and it is on this account that persons of cold phlegmatic, let-alone 
temperaments, are often easier to live with, and less irritating to the temper, 
than those warmer, more kindly beings who, partly from honest zeal, partly 
from restlessness of mind, concern themselves too much with their neigh oours’ 
corn and take the needless trouble of measuring it for them. But it is not 
necessary to be indifferent to the well-being and happiness of others in order 
to abstain from this uncharitable and unpleasant habit. True affection for 
friends, real kindly good-will to acquaintances, will be best shown in that 
amiable faculty of realising their respective positions, or in imagining they 
may bo different from our own in their requirements, and in a desire that 
they should be happy in their own way, unless that way be so pernicious as 
to need a serious remonstrance or else a direct infringement on the comfort of 
others. In this, as in all other respects, the golden rule, “ Do unto others as 
ye would they should do unto you,” will guide us aright; and if we have but 
the grace of true humility, instead of wishing to measure others by our own 
bushel, we shall only desire that our own short-comings should not be tested 
by the larger measure of the bushels of those superior to ourselves. 


THE EMPTY BIER. 


4i Thou empty bier that standest here, 
Alone by the churchyard gate, 

Say, whose the door thou’lt pause before 
Thy burden next to wait ? ” 

The bier replied, “ My range is wide. 

And my hours of rest but few ; 

But to One alone can the ways be known. 
That I must hence pursue. 

“ I first may seek her form, whose cheek 
Is fresh in its maiden bloom, 

On me to lie with a rayless eye, 

At the threshold of the tomb. 

“ The youth who last sped by so fast, 
With the nerve and the glow of health, 
He next may find, that close behind, 
Death follow’d him by stealth. 


“ Or she, who smiled When the lovely child 
She was lately leading near, 

With wonder stopp'd, and his lilies dropp’d, 
j To gaze at the sable bier ; 
i “ That mother may be call’d to lay 
j That beauteous boy on me, 

In his momifig hour, like the dewy flower 
| He lost, and as suddenly. 

i “Her own pale clay, to boar away 
It next may be my lot. 

She may close he)’ eyes on her infant ties, 
And her prattler be forgot. 

| “ And as I call in time for all, 

J From the babe to the silver-hair’d, 

; Thy glance at me perchance may be 
| A hint to be prepared.” H. G. 


FAMILY MATTERS. 

The light of friendship is like the light of phosphorus—seen plainest when 
all around is dark. 

It has been said that the three sweetest words in the English language are 
—happiness, home, and Heaven. About these cling the most touching asso¬ 
ciations, and with them are connected the sublimest aspirations. 

Envy is the most inexcusable of all passions. Every other sin has some 
pleasure annexed to it, or will admit of an excuse; envy alone wants both. 
Other sins last but for a while ; the appetite may be satisfied; anger remits ; 
hatred has an end; but envy never ceases. 

Angry Letters. —An angry letter is much fiercer than an angry speech. 
There the words remain scorching, not to be explained away, not to be atoned 
for by a kiss—not to be softened down by the word of love that may follow 
so quickly upon spoken anger. This at least should be a rule through the 
letter-writing world, that no angry letter be posted till four-and-twenty hours 
shall have elapsed since it was written. We all know how absurd is that 
other rule of saying the alphabet when you are angry. Trash ! Sit down 
and write your letter ; write it with all the venom in your power ; spit out 
your spleen at the fullest; it will do you good. You think you have been 
injured; say all that you can say with all your poisoned eloquence, and 
gratify yourself by reading it while your temper is still hot. Then put it in 
your desk; and, as a matter of course, burn it before breakfast the following 
morning. Believe me, that you will then have a double gratification. 

Apple Jelly. —For many years apples have not been so plentiful as they 
have been during this wet season of 1860. Unfortunately, how r cver, they will 
not keep well, so that the housewife has to preserve them the best way she 
can, and making apple jelly is as good a way of taking care of the fruit as any 
that has been suggested. Apple jelly is made thus:—Take a peck of apples, 
the average weight of which is fourteen pounds, cut each of them into eight 
pieces, and put them into one gallon of water. Set them on the fire to boil 
slowly, with the lid off the saucepan, for four hours. Then strain the liquor 
from the pulp, and filter it through a tammy bag. To every quart of liquor 
thus obtained, add one pound of sugar, boiling it for twenty minutes. This 
done, pour it either into moulds for immediate use, or into jars for future. 

Apple Jam is also a very nice thing in a house where there are children. 
For every pound of fruit pared and cored, add three cloves, equal quantities of 
cinnamon and lemon peel, and half a pound of sugar, and boil the whole for 
one hour. Such jam is only for comparatively immediate use. If it is 
required to make apple jam to keep “ till green leaves come again,” then it 
will be necessary to employ an equal weight of sugar as of fruit.—S. P. 


HINTS ON DRESS FOR LITTLE GIRLS.— By Mrs. Adams. 

I do not know if it is the cold weather, or the feeling that winter is coming, 
that makes me as each winter approaches so much admire the little children’s 
frocks, both boys and girls. The French merino and velvet to match is such 
a pretty contrast, the dull look of the merino being so admirably set off by 
the velvet, that I think ladies must admire these little dresses, if they saw them 
as I do, so nicely made as if hands had never touched them, the velvet exqui¬ 
sitely put on, and the little dresses in all sorts of colours—not but that each 
winter we have a special favourite colour, but some children, like grown 
persons, cannot wear any and every colour that may come into fashion. The 
new colour, the Magenta, predominates. 


The frocks for little girls have a brace, back and front, on a half high 
body, with two ends on each shoulder made of merino, and bound with velvet 
to match the brace; the two ends form a trimming for a small puff sleeve, 
with frill at bottom. The little dress is trimmed at the bottom with velvet 
on the cross in scollops or points, the points up the skirt. 

I have seen some very pretty dresses made in a new Alpaca material. It 
is in checks of black and red, or the new colour ; and trimmed with narrow 
black velvet. These dresses are very becoming and useful, and for evening 
dress a pink or blue merino, trimmed with black, looks well. There should 
be a pretty piece of lace tacked on the neck and sleeves. 

For out-door wear we have the jacket-cloak with sleeve, worn as long as 
the dress. 

Hats still continue to be worn, some made entirely of velvet and worn with 
scarlet or blue feathers. 


SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 

A few seeds of common hemp scattered among cabbage plants will 
protect them from the caterpillar. Half-a-dozen seeds arc sufficient for an 
acre.— American Gardeners’ Monthly. 

A curious case has been the subject of a paper at the academy of medicine 
of Paris. A man was brought to the hospital, blind and lunatic. An 
operation on the eye was performed under chloroform—the operation (for 
cataract) was successful—and on his recovery from the chloroform he was 
found to have got rid of his blindness and his mental infirmity at the same 
time. 

A Revolution in Wine-Making. —A Professor of Chemistry in Charles¬ 
ton (Dr. Hume), it is said, has discovered a new process of wine-making, in 
which fermentation is dispensed with, and the grape juice changed in the 
course of forty-eight hours into a delicious wine, containing all the natural 
sweetness, flavour, and aroma of the fruit, and requiring neither sugar nor 
brandy to make it palatable. So completely and accurately are the charac¬ 
teristics of the grape retained in the wine, that we aie able at once to 
determine, on tasting, from what variety the juice was obtained.— Prairie 
Farmer . 

Old Leather Re-made. —At a recent meeting of savans in the city of 
New York an interesting specimen of a new manufacture was exhibited— 
leather re-made out of old waste worn leather in various forms. The process 
which has been established at Amherst, in Massachusetts, is very similar to 
the process of making rags into paper, and the final stage is exactly similar 
to that by which paper is made, the use of an endless web of wire cloth and 
drying apparatus. The article thus made was highly approved by the 
meeting, and seems to be well fitted for many purposes to which leather 
made from hides is now applied. 

New and Improved Electric Light. —Professor Way has discovered an 
electric light far superior to any yet known. It is produced by the action of a 
voltaic battery on a moving column of mercury. The mercury is contained in a 
crystal globe, of the size of an osrange, and is sent from a very minute hole, 
under the form of a thin metallic thread ; it is received in a small cup, whence 
it falls into a basin below, to be again conveyed to the globe above. No 
sooner arc the wires of the battery in contact with the thread of mercury than 
a vivid light is produced, which disappears as soon as the contact is inter¬ 
rupted. During this process no evaporation of the mercury is observable. 

Improved Chemical Filter. —M. Malapert, Professor of Toxicology at 
the School of Medicine, of Poitiers, has invented a new kind of filter, which 
promises to be highly advantageous to chemists. It is well known that the 
filters used in laboratories generally consist of a sheet of blotting-paper of a 
peculiar kind, which, after being folded like a fan, is put into a glass funnel 
resting on a receiver below. Now, it very often happens that if the solution 
to be filtered is poured in without great precaution, the paper will burst, and 
a new filter must be made. Sometimes, notwithstanding the greatest care, 
such accidents will happen on account of some flaw in the paper. M. 
Malapert obviates this inconvenience by preparing a kind of paper with a 
piece of linen contained in its very substance. This paper has the further 
advantage of containing neither lime nor iron, but at most a few traces of 
chlorine, and much less even of that than any other kind of paper. 

New Patent Brake for Railways. —There can be little doubt but that 
at least half the railway accidents which’ take place might be avoided by the 
invention of a brake of sufficient power to enable the guard or engine-driver 
to stop his train almost immediately. The shortest distance at which we may 
hope to stop a heavy train would be at from 300 to 400 yards, and before one 
reaches this proximity it may be safely asserted that the drivers in nine cases 
out of ten perceive their danger. To enable a heavy train to stop at this 
distance the brake power must be increased, and it would be madness to 
suppose that we can by a brake added to one carriage only gain sufficient 
power to withstand the enormous impetus given to so much motive matter as 
we find in excursion trains—trains, by the way, to which the majority of 
accidents occur. To meet this difficulty, and to prevent the occurrence of such 
accidents as that at the Helmshore station, and the Lewisham and other 
stations, Mr;' Hall of Erith has invented a very simple, cheap, but efficient 
remedy, Which, if adopted, would be attended by considerable saving of life. 
It consists in breaks being applied to the various carriages in the train. A 
square sliding bar is suspended under each carriage, the connection being made 
by the universal joint coupling, so as to render the brake continuous through¬ 
out the train. In making up a train, the brake blocks of the brake vans are 
screwed up close to the rims of the wheels, and then the coupling is effected 
so as to avoid the possibility of a slack. The break blocks are so arranged 
that two operate in each direction, so that carriages may be moved either 
backwards or forwards, but this is not the case with those attached to the 
tenders and the brake van. 
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STATISTICS. 


The Great Eastern consumed 2,877 tons of coal during her voyage from 
England to America. 

The census of the Russian empire shows the population to be 79,000,000. 
The females have a majority of 1,750,000. 

Last year there were 8,188 offences against the game laws, of which 7,175 
were for trespassing in the day-time in pursuit of game, 690 night poaching 
and destroying game, and 53 illegally selling or buying game. 

Last year’s judicial statistics state that there were the extraordinary 
number of 392,810 charges summarily determined, of which 310,690 were 
males, and 82,120 females. Of the males 213,494 were convicted, and of the 
females 44,316. It is remarkable that throughout the criminal statistics the 
females, from no other apparent cause than greater leniency towards their 
sex, bear a much smaller proportion in the convictions than the males. 

Accidents in Coal Mines. —The reports of the Government Inspectors 
show that although the number of accidents in 1859 exceeded by about 12 

S er cent, those of 1858, the number of deaths diminished about 3 per cent.— 
ie deaths having been 905 against 931. 

County Courts. —A return to an address of the House of Lords, dated 
July 30, 1860, gives the following summary of the business of the County 
Courts in the years 1858 and 1859 :—The number of plaints entered in 1858 
was 738,854; in 1859, 714,562. The amount of sums sued for in 1858 was 
£1,908,219 ; in 1859, £1,754,971. The number of judgments entered in 
1858 for plaintiffs was 575,952; in 1859, 424,550; the number for defendants 
in 1858 was 13,992; in 1859, 17,950. The amounts for which verdicts for 
plaintiffs were entered in 1858 was £965,533; in 1859, £851,732; and the 
number of judgments entered for sums above £20, and not exceeding £50, in 
1858 was 4,968 ; and 1859, 3,631. 

The Duty on Fire Insurance. —This duty was first levied in 1694, 
under the 5th William and Mary, cap. 21, and also upon Marine Policies. 
This tax was not then imposed in the shape of a per centage tax. The per 
centage tax was not introduced until 1782, upon Fire Insurance Policies, 
under the 22nd George III., cap. 48, and upon Marine Policies not until 
1795, under the 35th George III., cap. 63. This applied to England and 
Scotland in reference to Fire Insurance; but in Ireland the duty did not com¬ 
mence until March, 1786. In 1782 the rate of duty charged in England and 
Scotland was 1$. 6d. per cent, on the sum insured. In 1797 it was raised to 
2 s. percent.; in 1804 to 2s. 6d. per cent.; and in 1815 to 3s. per cent., at 
which it now remains. The same rates of duty have been applied to Scot¬ 
land, while in Ireland the rate in 1786 was Is. per cent.; in 1812 2s. 6d. per 
cent.; and in 1843 it was raised to 3s. per cent., making a uniform rate 
throughout the United Kingdom. The effect of this per centage was very 
striking at its commencement. In 1782 the amount of duty realized in 
England was £149,807, and in Scotland £1,956. In 1785 the amount in 
England fell to £99,470 ; nor did it again rise to the amount it stood at in 
1782 until 1797, when the duty was raised to 2s. per cent. The gradual 
increase which has taken place in this tax has arisen chiefly from the pro¬ 
gressive advantages and security whioh are thereby afforded to society against 
losses of various kinds. The following statement shows this progress in each 
quinquennial period, from 1815 to 1860, in the amount of duty paid :— 



England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 


England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

1815. 

.. £501,955 

£16,670 

£24.451 

1840.. 

. £885,691 

£59,746 

£45,348 

1820. 

.. 586,898 

22,244 

21,737 

1845.. 

. 961,020 

70,684 

51,416 

1825. 

. .. 663,334 

38,120 

24,029 

1850.. 

.. 1,042,397 

65,875 

51,258 

1830. 

... 717,275 

61,679 

29,222 

1855.. 

.. 1,205,407 

79,502 

59,249 

1836. 

... 756,193 

53,230 

34,803 

1859.. 

.. 1,334,282 

98,179 

71,277 


By the above it will be seen that the increase in the amount of duty paid 
from 1815 to 1860, was in England, 165 per cent.; in Scotland, 488 per 
cent.; and in Ireland, 191 per cent. The total amount of property insured in 
1815 was, in England, £334,636,000; in Scotland, £11,113,000; in Ireland, 
£16,300,000. The total amount insured in 1859-60 was, in England, 
£889,521,000; in Scotland, £65,452,000; and in Ireland, £47,518,000. 
Thus we have an aggregate of property insured against fire, exclusive of ship¬ 
ping and agricultural, amounting to upwards of 1,002 millions sterling. The 
duties on Marine Insurance varying from 3d. to 4«., will not permit the 
estimate of property charged to be made as in the case of fire insurance ; but 
looking to the vast increase in shipping since the repeal of the Navigation 
Laws, it must be enormous.— Atlas. 


V A R I ETI ES. 


The beggars in France are licensed by the State. Any one begging without 
a licence is punishable. 

When the underground railway from Farringdon Street to Paddington is 
completed, which it is expected will be in a few months, the public will be 
conveyed the distance in about eight minutes. 

The works are progressing in New Palace Yard, to place the equestrian 
statue of Richard Coeur de Lion in position, the model of which, by Baron 
Marochetti, attracted such general admiration at the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
The statue is cast in bronze, and will stand on a pedestal of polished Scotch 
granite. 

The last legislature of New York passed a law that no person haying, a 
husband, wife, child, or parent, shall, by will, give more than half his property 
to any “benevolent, charitable, literary, scientific, religious, or missionary 
society, association, or corporation, in trust or otherwise.” Any gift of 
more than one-half is void as to the excess above one-third. • 

Valuable Stays.— An elderly lady at Douglas, Isle of Man, lately 
presented to her female attendant a pair of stays, apparently of very little 
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value; but soon after her death they were examined, and found to contain a 
considerable number of Bank of England notes, stitched in after a most 
business-like fashion. 

Abolition of Passports. —By a royal ordinance, dated Sept. 21, tho 
system of passports is entirely abolished in Sweden. This ordinance repeals 
formally all existing laws relating to passports, and enacts that henceforth no 
such document shall be required, either on entering or on leaving the 
country, or for travelling in the interior. Passports were abolished in Norway 
in the last session of the Storthing; and Denmark appears to have taken the 
lead in the abolition of passports, on the death of Frederick VII., in 1848. 

A New Free Museum. —The Educational Paper of the Home and 
Colonial Training Institution calls attention to a new museum under this 
designation, which has been erected in the grounds of Mr. Twining, of Perryn 
House, near the railway-station, Twickenham. It is open without charge* 
Teachers and others may find a visit to it of great value to them. Its objects 
are arranged in nine different classes, which include—(l) Building designs • 
(2) Materials for furniture; (3) Fixtures, furniture, and household utensils• 
(4) Textile materials, fabrics, and costumes; (5) Food, fuel, and other house¬ 
hold stores ; (6) Sanatory department; (7) Home-education, self-instruction 
recreation; (8) Miscellaneous articles, not referable to the foregoino- classes • 
(9) The economic library. ° ' 

The Polytechnic Institution, Regent Street. —This well-known in¬ 
stitution has made a fresh start for popular support under new managers. 
The building has undergone a renovation. The entrance-hall has been 
rendered fire-proof, and additional means of ingress and egress provided. 
The lighting and ventilation has been accomplished in a new manner, and a 
cheerful style of decoration has been adopted throughout the interior. The 
institution is not to be diverted from the laudable purposes for which it was 
originally established. Although the various alterations are not yet completed, 
they were sufficiently advanced last month to enable Mr. C. Dresser, the 
lecturer on botany at the South Kensington Museum, to deliver the introduc¬ 
tory lecture to the course of study in that interesting science. 

Enamels at South Kensington. —The magnificent collection of enamels 
now deposited for public inspection in the South Kensington Museum by 
H. Magniac, Esq., of Oolworth, Bedfordshire, the rare merit, immense value 
and variety of whioh are scarcely known to the public, is of great reputation, 
and consists not alone of enamels of various descriptions, but works in chased 
gold and silver, inlaid ivory and steel, a few specimens of Majolica, Palissy, 
and other wares, including a most rare example of Diana de Poictiers ware, 
which is indeed the finest specimen known of that manufacture, of which only 
about thirty-nine pieces are extant. There are also several portraits in oil by 
Holbein, and others. No time should be lost in visiting the collection, 
as Rumour already speaks of the time of its exhibition drawing to a close. * 

Female School of Design. —Through an inadvertence we were led to 
assume in No. 912 that this school was in a flourishing condition, whilst the 
contrary is the case. The promoters have appealed to the public, but that 
appeal can be hardly said to have been successful, as five thousand pounds are 
required, and only one thousand have been raised. The committee, and the 
indefatigable superintendent, Miss Gann, who have done every thing iu their 
power to keep the school afloat, have removed from Gower Street to Queon 
Square, whence they fear they will again have to remove for want of funds. 
Now this is a woman’s question more than any other. The school was a great 
agent for providing designers and artists for manufactures and trades, and 
also for providing a field for woman’s work, and for opening up channels for 
her employment. It certainly should not be let die. Women of all classes 
are interested in its well-being and further development, as one of the most 
straightforward, direct, feasible, and sensible means of forwarding the great 
object of what some have been pleased to call the emancipation of woman. 


THE RIDDLER. 


THE RIDDLER’S SOLUTIONS OF No. 913. 

Enigma : The Leltet' I. Charade : Tine-Apple. 

Rebus: MaidslonE; AlexandriA ; RadnoR ; KhamiL ; EbrO ; Tat F; BlachwaleR ; 
Obi; SatignaC; WeymoutH ; 0 dha \l; ReggiO ; TaiN ; HeligolanD — 

Market Bosworth ; Earl of Richmond. 

The following answer all Lemuel—Adkins—Edith —W. J. R.—Godfrey- Enigma 

and Charade: Grif—Lockley—EmmaC.—D. D.—Sadler—Errington—Wardle—Tootell 

—Wlntham.- Enigma*; Ophelia—Lily C.—Amer-Greenview House- Charade: 

Willie F.—Annie—D.J3. D.—Mordey—summers—A. L.—Hey—Thomson. 

ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 

1. Eldest Son, £425,531 18s. 3^d. Second Son, £319,148 18s. Si?*d. Daughter 
£255,319 2s. lliffd. 

2. The Larger Side, 385 feet; the Lesser Side, 260 feet. 

%. Ifube the variable rate per cent, on the loan, then by the question u =• X - -- f + 

5 

when u is a minimum, 5 ~ = 2 xr = 0.(1). But by the question (1) is simul- 

dx 


taneous with 


[a:] 2 — r \x\ + 5 r 


= $r . . . 


. (2) . substituting r = 2 [x] by (1) in (2) 


[xj 2 _ | [* J = 0 [x] -.0 ,orl, | being the value sought, r = 2 [x\ = 5. Now, 

when x = 3, u - —= y = 3| per cent. 

* The brackets denoting a particular state of tho variable. 

The following agree with ali: Veritas—D. S. D.—Walsh—Lemuel— Jackson. 

With 1 st and 2 nd.— Mordey—G. Richardson—Summers—Wliitham—Tootell—Ellison 

—Wardle -Hey—Smeotonian. 

With 1st.— Cambridge—Sheddeii—Rose J. —Kitten— A. L.— Richardson—R. F.— 
Cubbin—Holden—W. J. R —Thomson—Knowles. 

WUh 2 nd.—Sadler—Lamming. 

Solutions which arrived too late to be inserted in their proper places in No. 914 A. O. L. 
-Tyson—Armadale. 
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RANDOM READINGS. 

What musical instrument has had an honorary degree conferred upon it ?— 
Fiddle D.D. 

Why cannot the Emperor Napoleon insure his life ?—Because no one can 
be found who can make out his policy. 

An artist painted a cannon so natural, the other day, that when he finished 
the touch-hole it went off. Sorry to say it was taken for rent by the broker. 

“ So there’s another corruption of Mount Vociferous,” said Mrs. Partington, 
as she put up her specs. “ The paper tells us about burning leather running 
down the mountain, but it don’t tell how it got a-fire.” 

“Mick,” said a bricklayer to his labourer, “ if you meet Patrick, tell him 
to make haste, as we are waiting for him.”—“Shure an’ I will,” replied 
Mick; “ but what will I tell him if I don’t meet him ? ” 

A paper lately gave an account of a duel, and announced the result of the 
meeting in these words:—“The one party was wounded severely in the 
chest, and the other fired in the air.” Query—who wounded the sufferer ? n 
T he following epitaph conveys a back-handed compliment (unconsciously, 
no doubt) to the unfortunate deceased lord and master. “ Maria Brown, wife 
of Timothy Biown, aged 80 years. She lived with her husband 50 years, and 
died in the confident hope of a better life.” 

“ Didn’t you tell me, sir, you could hold the plough ? ” said a farmer to a 

f reen Irishman whom he had taken on trial.—“Arrah, be aisy now ! ” said 
at. “How the deuce can I hold it and two horses drawing it away from 
me ? But give it to me in the barn, and be jabers, I’ll liould it with any¬ 
body ! ” 

A good many years ago a Massachusetts man was elected to the office of 
Lieutenant-Governor. When the fact of his election was announced he was 
called upon for a speech. He proceeded to acknowledge the honour in very 
handsome terms, and added that be had no doubt he should make a good 
Lieutenant-Governor, as that was the office he had always held in his own 
house. 

The charitable festivals out west must be particularly attractive. The 
young ladies there have adopted the delicious custom of forming a line, and 
for a given price permitting the gentlemen to take a running kiss of the lot. 
Who wouldn’t be benevolent under such circumstances? The only thing 
open to objection is the “running.” One would like to linger over such a 
work of charity. 

If there is any better advertisement extant than this, in the Cairo Gazette, 
let us hear of it:—“L orst!—A smart slurt purp, about the size and age 
of a young dorg, of black and tan compleckshun, and antirat proclivites. 
Had on when she left a pair of sassy bobbed ears, a long tail, and a lame 
streak on the off fore leg. Five dollars reward will be paid for the recovery 
of this interesting animile, by Joe Abell.” 

The wife of a well-known literary gentleman, while reading one of his 
articles for the press, corrected it as she went along—and the errors were 
somewhat numerous. “ Why, husband,” she exclaimed, “you don’t know 
the first rules of grammar, or else you are very negligent.”—“Well, well, 
my love,” he exclaimed, looking up from his work, “what’s the matter 
now ? ”—“ Why, in three cases you speak of our sex in the plural, and write 
it in the singular number.”—“I can’t help it,” was the retort; “ woman is 
a singular being.” 

“Stanly,” said Widower Brown to his hopeful of fifteen summers, “I 
want you to remain at home this evening.”—“ What for, pop ? Where are 
you going ?”—“ That’s a very impertinent question for a son to propound to 
his father, but I suppose I must answer it. I am going to pay my best respects 
to Miss Sally Patterson this evening.”—“No you don’t, pop! I am going 
to see her myself this evening, and ’taint no use of us both going to see 
the same gal at the same time.” So saying, youDg Stanly took up his hat 
and walked off, leaving his father perfectly confounded. 

When Quin was gentleman usher of the black rod he was standing one 
day opposite St. James’s Palace in full court costume, with sword, &c., 
and deliberating how he should pick his way across the muddy road and 
among the carriages. A strong, good-humoured carter perceiving the 
dilemma of the diminutive courtier, caught him up in his arms to carry 
him across, and in spite of Quin’s kicking and struggling, landed him safely 
on the other side. Quin, enraged at what he considered an affront to his 
dignity, roundly rated the carter, who was a Scotchman, and who, catching 
the little beau up in his arms again, exclaimed, “Weel, then, an’ye dinna 
like it, ye shall jest gang back again,” and Quin, to his dismay, was set 
down where he had been taken up. 

Dr. Cadogan, of Charles the Second’s time, secured as his wife a wealthy 
lady, over whose property he had unfettered control. Against the money, 
however, there were two important points figuring under the head of “ set-off” 
—the bride was old and querulous. After spending a few months in alternate 
fits of jealous hate and jealous fondness, the poor creature conceived the 
terrible fancy that her husband was bent on destroying her with poison, and 
so ridding his life of her execrable temper. One day, when surrounded by 
her friends, and in the presence of her lord and master, she fell on her back 
in a state of hysterical spasms, exclaiming:—“Ah ! he has killed me at last. 

I am poisoned ! ”—“ Poisoned ! ” cried the lady friends, turning up the 
whites of their eyes. “ Oh ! gracious goodness!—you have done it, doctor!” 
—“What do you accuse me of?” asked the doctor, with surprise. “I 
accuse you—of—killing me—ec,” responded the wife, doing her best to 
imitate a death-struggle. “Ladies,” answered the doctor, with admirable 
nonchalance , bowing to Mrs. Cadogan’s bosom associates, “ it is perfectly 
false. You are quite welcome to open her at once, and then you’ll discover 
the calumny.” 


Mr. Rarey’s Arms.—A Horse-pistol, and a Colt’s revolver.— Punch. 

Wanted to Know.—I f a man “pursues a path,” is the path supposed to 
run away from him? Of what thickness is a “line of conduct ? ” When a 
clock “runs down,” does it ever capsize itself? 

An ‘ Undesirable Office.—I n the law regulating the sale of ardent 
spirits in Nebraska, is the following punishment for violation. “ The justice 
shall render judgment for the whole amount of fine and costs, and be com¬ 
mitted to the common gaol until all is paid.” 

An Agreement of Opinion.—A n old Connecticut parson, whose peculiari¬ 
ties of preaching were proverbial, and who was blessed with a temper of great 
value, was one day told by a parishioner that he did not like his sermons. 
“Well,” said the old man, “ I don’t wonder at it. I don’t like ’em myself.” 

The Shark and the Goose.—A shark was caught lately in a fisherman’s 
net off the east coast of Scotland, and was found injured in the mouth. It 
was immediately exhibited as a shark which had been hit by a splendid shot 
fired from a neighbouring battery by some artillery volunteers. The shark 
is to be brought to the Tyne, we understand, to bear company with the wild- 
goose which was shot a short while ago by an Armstrong gun at the distance 
of five miles. 

A Wise Nobleman.—H enry VIII. designed to send a nobleman on an 
embassy to Francis I. at a very dangerous juncture; but he begged to be 
excused, saying, that such a threatening message to so hot-headed a prince 
as Francis I., might go near t to cost him his life. “ Fear not,” said old 
Harry, “ if the French king should offer to take away your life, I would 
revenge you by taking off the heads of many Frenchmen now in my power.” 
—“ But among all these heads,” replied the nobleman, “ there may not be 
one to fit my shoulders.” 

Elbow-room Scarce.—E lbow-room has been quite scarce in Nashville 
during the past week. Such “scrouging” has seldom before been witnessed. 
Instance the following :— Traveller , dismounts at a tavern : Halloa, landlord, 
can I get lodgings here to-night? Landlord: No, sir, every room in the 
house is engaged. Traveller : Can’t you even give me a blanket and a bunch 
of shavings for a pillow, in your bar-room ? Landlord : Ts o, sir, there’s not a 
square foot of space unoccupied anywhere in the house. Traveller : Then 
I’ll thank you, sir, to shove a pole out of your second-floor window, and I’ll 
roost on that.— American Paper . 

The Dandy and the Statesman. — Dr. Randolph, the celebrated 
American orator and statesman, was in a tavern lying on a sola in the parlour, 
waiting for the stage to come to the door. A dandified chap stepped into 
the room with a whip in his hand, just come from a drive, and stauding 
before the mirror, arranged his hair and collar, quite unconscious of the 
presence of the gentleman on the sofa. After attitudinising a while, he turned 
to go out, when Mr. Randolph asked him:—“Has the stage come?’*— 
“ Stage, sir ! sta^e! ” said the fop ; “ I’ve nothing to do with it, sir.”—“ Oh ! 
I beg your pardon,” said Randolph, quietly, “I thought you were the 
driver! ” 

A Rational Woman.—D r. Abernethy was prompt and decided in check¬ 
ing the egotistic garrulity of valetudinarians; and people who came to consult 
him took care not to offend him by bootless prating. A lady on one occasion 
entered his consulting-room, and put before him an injured finger, without 
saying a word. In silence Abernethy dressed the wound, when instantly and 
silently the lady put the usual fee on the table and retired. In a few days 
she called again, and offered the finger for inspection.—“ Better ? ” asked the 
surgeon. “Better,” answered the lady, speaking to him for the first time. 
Not another word followed during the rest of the interview. Three or four 
similar visits were made, at the last of which the patient held out her finger 
free from bandages and perfectly healed. “Well?” was Abernethy’s mono¬ 
syllabic inquiry. “ Well,” was the lady’s equally brief answer. “ Upon my 
soul, madam,” exclaimed the delighted surgeon, “ you are the most rational 
woman I ever met with.”— Jeajfresoris Book about Doctors. 

Mat and his Hurryback. —Old Mr. Simms had in his employ a man 
named Matthew—called Mat for short. When told to do anything, he 
always made some blunder, more or less egregious; and it was only his 
perfect willingness to do any thing required of him that kept him in his 
situation. One morning Mr. Simms summoned him into his presence 4 
“Well, Mat,”"said he, “I want you to take the barrow, and go down to the 
ironmonger’s, and get my new grindstone, and hurry back.” On arriving at 
the shop Mat walked in, and addressed the shopman with, “ Mr. Simms sent 
me after his grindstone and hurryback, sur.”—“There’s the stone alongside 
of that plough ; what else did you say he wanted ? ”—“ His hurryback, sur.” 
—“ His hurryback ? ”—“ Yes, sur.”—“ I’d like to know what sort of a thing 
that is—are you sure he said hurryback ? ”—“ Av coorse I am ; sez he to me, 

‘ Mat,’ sez he, ‘ go you down to tne ironmonger’s, and ax him for my new 
grindstone and hurryback ? ’ and sez I to meself, ‘ what the deuce do he 
mane r ’ ”—A smile lit up the countenance of the shopman, he saw the man’s 
mistake, and being desirous of running the joke further, said, “ I’ll see if I 
can .see any thing about it iu the book.” He opened the one nearest to him, 
and ran his eyes over half-a-dozen pages.—“ Ah, here it is! ” said he. 
“ Tell Mr. Simms that it is not finished yet, but will be ready in two or three 
days.”—“Well, Mat,” said Simms, “I see you've got the stone—now tell 
me how many blunders you’ve made.”—“Niver a wun, sur—I couldn’t bring 
the hurryback wid me,"sur, because it wasn’t done.”—“I didn’t tell you to 
bring any hurryback with you.”—“ Faith, but ye did, sur ! ”—“ I told you to 
hurry back—meaning to make haste back, and you ve made a blunder as 
usual, and the shopman has made a fool of you.” 
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